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SOJOURN in 

A Italy makes 

a memorable 

event in one’s life. In 

the spring of 1872, my 

husband and I were travel- 

ing there; and while we 
were in Pompeii, Vesuvius, after 
many months of great tranquillity, 
became furiously eruptive. My 
husband was engaged in painting 
what he had intended should be 
an important picture, 
and was therefore loath 


to leave the neighborhood, and so, in spite of the 
terrible tremblings and loud growlings under the 
earth, we waited on till one morning we were told 
that the lava, which had hitherto flowed down the 
Naples side of the mountain, doing incalculable 
damage in its descent, was now coming toward 
Pompeii ; and fearing, should it continue its course, a panic 
among the inhabitants, we decided to leave immedi- 
ately, and go at once to Amalfi. We arrived there 
early in the afternoon, putting up at that quaint 
old inn on the hill-side, the old disused mon- 
astery, whose cells are turned into cozy bed- 
rooms, surrounding the bright little garden 
filled with orange and lemon trees, and 
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with the picturesque well in the centre. 
Our sudden change of plans had greatly 
upset my husband’s arrangement of 
work, and for the next two or three days 
he was making excursions in the neigh- 
borhood, being unable to settle defi- 
nitely ; however, one evening, after’ a 
long day’s absence, he returned greatly 
pleased at having at last found what he 
required, the only drawback being that 
the chosen spot was Some distance from 
the town, which, as I was not at all a 
good walker, would necessitate my spend- 
ing my days alone, instead, as was my 
custom, of sketching by his side; and it 
was with great delight that I heard from 
him in the course of a few days that he 
had found accommodation in a farm- 
house close to his work—if I did not 
mind roughing it. And so it came to 
pass that the next day the farmer him- 
self arrived with two strong mules to 
carry me and our “‘ baggage’’ up the 
steep path above the Cappuccino. The 
way was very steep and rugged, and 
heartily glad was I when I was told I was 
near my journey’s end, and that the old 


building before me was our destination. 
I had barely time to notice that, although 
dilapidated, as usual with Italian farm- 
houses, it was quite-inhabitable; for, 
before we could reach the gate, the 
padrona ran out to meet us, giving me 


the warmest welcome in true Italian 
style. How well I remember the padrona 
on that day! I think I see her now, in 
her full skirt of dark cloth, with a pale- 
yellow apron tied at the waist, and with 
a water-can in her hand; a tall comely 
woman, full of health and spirits. How 
little could I dream that, ere I left her, 
I should see her fading away, health and 
spirits broken, that proud handsome 
head bowed with shame and grief! But 
L aim forestalling. At the time of which 
I am writing, all was well with the 
padrona; her husband, Serafino Meo, 
was the calmest, most contented Italian 
I have ever met, as well as one of the 
most intellectual—his chief fault, in his 
wife’s eyes, being that he was apt to 
scoff at sacred things, while she had the 
greatest reverence for everything con- 
nected with religion. Her children were 
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bright healthy little things, from tall 
Caterina of fifteen, down to Tano, the 
baby of two years. And then Beppo! 
did ever mother possess such a son 
before ?—tall and handsome as one of 
Raphael’s saints, so clever, so industri- 
ous, so good! ‘ But,’’ continued the 
padrona, when she had finished the list 
of Beppo’s charms, ‘‘the signora will 
judge for herself soon, for Beppo comes 
home every evening, after working all 
day at the Villa Flora.”’ 

On inquiry, I learned that ‘Villa 
Flora’’ was about half a mile above the 


-farm, the property of an English gentle- 


man, who many years ago settled there 
on account of his wife’s health, and I 
quickly heard from the padrona how 
kind and charitable they were to all 
around them. 

‘« It was the signora Inglese,’’ said the 
padrona to me that evening when, tired 
by my journey, I was resting in the low 
dark sitting-room, ‘‘it was the signora 
Inglese who first noticed Beppo. He 
was quite a little boy then. She saw 
how clever and good he was, and she 
made him come to her, and taught him 
to read and to write; and when the 
signore was told how quick he was, did 
he not say he would send him away to 
be taught all he could be taught? Oh, 
yes, they sent him to Naples, and when 
he came back he was so clever that the 
signori decided he should be a priest.”’ 

‘And is Beppo to be one ?’’ I inquired. 

‘*No, no, signora,’’ answered the 
padrona, a look of great sadness passing 
over her bright face. ‘‘ Beppo decides 
against it, and now he works simply in 
the garden at Villa Flora. But in those 
days that I tell you of, he was proud at 
the thought.”’ 

‘And why has he changed his mind ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘¢Oh, signora, is it not all through 
Tessa ?’’ she replied. 

I inquired who Tessa was, and the 
padrona, with heightened color and 
raised voice, replied : 

‘‘ Tessa is a witch, signora—a wicked 
little witch, who bewitches everyone who 
comes near her, be they man or womah 
or child.”’ 
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«‘Including yourself, padrona?’’ I 
asked. 

*¢ No, no, signora—thanks be to the 
holy Terésa, she has kept me safe ; for 
was it not on my féte-day that Tessa 
came among us? It will not be long 
before you see her, for she is always with 
the children, and I will ask Santa Terésa 
to keep you from her wiles.’”’ 

Naturally 1 was very anxious to see 
this Tessa, but it was not till late on 
the following day that I did so. -I was 
sitting sewing in the garden, when the 


merry sound of children’s voices 

reached me; and looking up, I 

saw her of whom I had heard so much, 
and oh! how very lovely was the form 
I gazed upon. 

A small slim girl, her complexion of 
the richest olive, her crisp dark hair 
escaping into little curls about her neck, 
and with eyes large and dark, shaded 
with thick long lashes. She was hold- 
ing in her arms the bonny little Tano, 
who held in his, fat, brown, dimpled 
hand a little basket, which the other 
children were trying to reach; and as 
they jumped and leaped around him, 
Tessa held him up higher and higher, her 
merry laugh joining in with theirs; and 
while I watched them, regretting my 
husband. was not with me to see so lovely 
@ picture, the little Delia, in trying once 
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more to reach the coveted prize, fell, 

and immediately set up a piteous cry. 

In an instant, the picture changed: the 

sturdy boy was at once put down, and 

Tessa fell upon her knees beside the 

weeping child, holding her to her, strok- 

ing the wounded hand, and endeavoring 

in every possible way to comfort and 

console the poor little maiden, leading 

her at last to a seat under an ilex-tree, 

followed by all the others, who, as soon 

as they had thrown themselves down in 

the shade, began to call upon Tessa to 
sing to them. 

After a few moments’ 

silence, she began. It was a 

simple Italian song that I 

had often heard mothers sing 

to their little ones; but 

Tessa’s voice rang through 

that sunny garden in such 


rich deep tones that I could scarcely 

believe that it belonged to that childish 

figure in that simple peasant’s dress. 
The sound of the singing brought the 


padrona out from the kitchen, and, 
standing outside, with her knitting in 
her hand, she called my attention to the 
group. ‘‘See, signora, how they are all 
bewitched ; even the bambino will cry 
to leave me to go to her.”’ 

‘Yes, padrona,’’ I answered; ‘* but 
how good she is to them, and how 
beautiful her voice is!’’ 

‘‘Ah! so says the signora Inglese,’’ 
she answered, with a shrug of the 
shoulders ; ‘‘ but it is not the sort of 
singing that pleases me. Now, Caterina,’’ 
she called out sharply, “it is time for 
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thee to be seeing after the cattle; and 
thou, Maria, must come and prepare thy 
I cannot have such 


father’s supper ; 


idling !’’ 

At the sound of the shrill voice, the 
singing ceased ; and Tessa, with all the 
children around her, came across the 
garden toward us ‘«See, Signora 
Terésa,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have brought some 
fruit for the signora Inglese,’’ and then, 
turning to me with a sweet shy look, she 
held out the little basket of small ripe 
strawberries. 

I thanked her, and she exclaimed on 
my speaking Italian. ‘‘ I am very glad,” 
she continued, ‘‘ for though I can speak 
some English, I do not like it; it is so 
harsh and ugly, and reminds me always 
of my life in England.”’ 

«¢ Then you have been to England ?”’ I 
remarked. 

‘¢Yes. Did the signora not know? 
But I must not wait to tell you now; 
some other day I will,’’ and, nodding 
me a farewell, she ran off down the path, 
followed by the little ones. 

The next morning, I was sufficiently 
rested to accompany my husband to 
where he was at work, and, while busily 


sketching, I heard the sound of someone 
singing. I was sure it was Tessa’s voice, 
so I arose, and, going to the side of the 
hill, I found I was not mistaken, for 
coming up the path was Tessa. As soon 
as she saw me, she gave a cry of welcome 
and hurried toward me. ‘‘ Buén giorno, 
signora !’’ she cried out. 

‘«Nay,’’ I said, ‘* you must wish it me 
in English, Tessa.”’ And then, blush- 
ingly, she repeated prettily in broken 
English: ‘‘ Good-morning, lady.’’ 

My husband then joined us, and, after 
a few words of greeting, he asked Tessa 
if, one day, she would let him paint her. 

‘“Oh, yes, signore,’’ she replied, “I 
have often, often been painted ; when I 
was in England, I used to go to the 
studios of gentlemen like yourself, often 
—very often.’’ 

‘You promised to tell me, Tessa,’’ I 
said, ‘‘why you went to England; can 
you wait and tell us now?’’ 

‘« Si, signora,’’ and, sitting down on 
the ground at my feet, she began her 
story. ‘*It was in Naples that I was 
born; but when I was quite little, as 
small as little Delia, my father and 
mother both died of the fever, and then 
I went to live with my uncle; but he 
was very poor and had so many little 
ones, and who:can blame him that when 
old Giuséppe Farro offered to take me 
away from him and give him money 
besides, he let me go, and I and old 
Giuséppe’s daughter and her little ones 
all went first to Paris and then to Lon- 
don. Oh! that was dreadful, signora— 
so cold, so dark. ‘The days I liked best 
were those when I went, as I told you, 
to the studios, for the signori Inglese are 
all kind and good, I think, and the 
studios were all warm, and had lovely 
things in them; but oh, the other days! 
then I went out with old Giuséppe and 
his organ; and I had to dance and sing, 
and even if the rain came or the snow, 
it was all one—I must dance and sing 
still. But, signora, it was then that 
the signora Inglese saw me—my own 
signora, the beautiful lady, at the Villa 
Flora. Yes, she saw me and her heart 
ached for me, and she spoke to eld Giu- 
séppe and said I was too pretty and too 





. 
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feeble for such a life, and it was she, 


signora, who gave money—oh, I do not 
know how much !—to old Giuséppe, and 
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And as she spoke, ner beautiful eyes 


filled with tears of gratitude, and I found 
mine too were wet from sympathy. 


faarn 


mabe 


Te 


THE PADRONA. 


she brought me back to Italy once more 
to the beautiful Villa Flora, that has 
been my home for always, signora.’’ 


‘‘And then,’’ she continued, ‘¢ they 


were all so good to me at the farm. 
Oh, how I must love them; and they 
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all love me back, signora, except the 
padrona, and she did love me when I 
first came, but it has grieved her to see 
Beppo so fond of me, and I of him; but 
how can I help it? He has been— 
oh, I cannot tell you what he has been 
to me, so good, so patient! When I 
firs: came among them, I was so wild, 
so untaught, and I was so joyous, just 
like a bird that has flown from its cage ; 
and my very joy led me to do what 
was wrong, I was so untaught, so igno- 
rant, you know, signora; and was it 
not Beppo that shielded me from their 
anger ? was it not Beppo who even took 
the blame for me, and taught me what 
was right and good? Then how can I 
help loving him and promising that some 
day—some day, when all fear of his 
drawing an unlucky number is over, I 
will be his wife, as he asks me? It does 
grieve me,’’ she continued, ‘‘ to vex the 
padrona ; it is terrible to her that Beppo 
chooses me instead of the Church; but 
my signora—my own signora—tells me 
I am right, although I know that she 
too is disappointed, she had so planned 
the Church for Beppo, he is so good and 
so clever ; and for me, that my singing 
would one day make me a grand name 
and a large fortune; but oh, I cannot 
refuse Beppo when he says he wants my 
love !’’ 

I assured her I considered she was 
doing right in not refusing to be Beppo’s 
wife, and asked her when the time would 
come for him to draw his number. 

‘«In a very few months now, signora,”’ 
she answered, ‘‘and, as soon as he has 
drawn, the kind signori at the Villa Flora 
will give him higher wages and buila 
him a little house in the garden itself.’’ 

‘«< But if the number is an unlucky one 
and he has to become a soldier, what 
then, Tessa ?’’ 

I was sorry I had asked this the 
moment after, for such a look of agony 
swept over that sweet upturned face. 

**Oh, signora,’’ she replied, with a 
shudder, ‘‘ that can never be; Beppo is 
too good, too devout, to be so cruelly 
punished. No, we must not think of 
that,’’ and she hurriedly arose, and, 
hardly waiting to bid us farewell, ran off 
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down the path, as if to fly from so evil 
a thought. 


CHAPTER II. 


A FEw days later, we received a visit 
from the ‘‘ Signori Inglese,’’ Sir Douglas 
and Lady Allison. Naturally our con- 
versation turned on Tessa and Beppo, 
and I speke of the probability of Beppo’s 
escaping the conscription. 

**The chances are, of course, very 
much against him,’’ answered Lady Alli- 
son ; ‘‘ but still, there isa chance. For 
Beppo’s own sake, we should not be 
altogether sorry for him to have to serve; 
he is very young, and it will do him no 
harm to leave all his people for three 
years—his life here is too easy. Beppo 
is very bright and clever, and it seems a 
pity that he should spend all his life here 
in this secluded spot ; and another thing : 
Beppo, to tell the truth, is somewhat 
lazy, and military life wiil rouse him. 
No, for his sake, I cannot say I wish him 
to escape.”’ 

“‘It is only Tessa that I grieve for, and 
his mother,’’ I added. 

‘*No,’’ answered Lady Allison, ‘it 
will be a good thing for the Signora 
Terésa to part with Beppo for a while; 
her love for him is a narrow selfish love, 
overwhelming all her other duties. For 
Beppo she slights her other bonny child- 
ren and is most unjust to her good 
patient husband, and from sheer jealousy 
of Beppo she is most unkind—nay, cruel 
to my little Tessa. No, it will do his 
mother no harmsto lose Beppo for three 
years; but of Tessa I hardly dare to 
think. You cannot judge the depth of 
her love for him— it is really worship ; 
she regards him as the Signora Terésa 
does her saints. From the day when I 
first brought her back to Italy, a little 
child of twelve, her devotion to him has 
been intense. He was certainly most 
good and patient to her in those days, 
for she was such a wild little creature, 
always in mischief of some Sort; and it 
was Beppo who tried his best to tame my 
wild bird, and who fought her battles 
both with my old housekeeper and his 
mother, with whom she was constantly 
in disgrace.’’ 
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Here we were interrupted by the 
entrance of our husbands, and the con- 
yersation turned on other topics. Ere 
we parted, an invitation was warmly 
given and gladly accepted, to visit Sir 
Douglas and Lady Allison at the Villa 
Flora, on the following day. Charming 
as are most of. the Italian villas, I think 
the Villa Flora is the most so. ~ - 

Community of tastes speedily made us 
friends. Much of our time was spent 
with our kind and hospitable friends in 
their lovely home, and the summer passed 
quickly away; my husband had found 
plenty of work in the neighborhood, and 
Sir Douglas had very kindly given upa 
large room for him to use as a studio, 
and had also invited us to make our 
home at the Villa Flora; but we pre- 
ferred remaining in our _ primitive 
quarters at the farm. We were already 
planning to leave the sunny south and 
journey on toward Rome, when Sir 
Douglas asked my husband to execute a 
series of sketches on panels for the long 
drawing-room of the villa, a commission 
he gladly accepted; but as he did not 


wish to paint every panel in summer 
scenery, he decided to go on to Perugia 
for a few weeks, leaving me behind him 
at the farm, and to return in the autumn 


to complete the sketches. It was during 
his absence that Lady Allison was seized 
with a sudden attack of serious illness. 
Happily she recovered very speedily ; 
but Sir Douglas, feeling anxious and 
nervous about her, decided, as soon as 
she was about again, to take her at once 
to England, to consult a physician who 
had before prescribed for her. Very 
sorry was I to lose such kind friends 
and neighbors; but I was beginning to 
look forward to my husband’s return, 
and the padrona would, I knew, do her 
best to keep me happy and well cared for. 

The Allisons made me promise to use 
their house as if they had still been 
there ; and, with all their books to aid 
me, I felt I should pass my time pleas- 
antly till my husband joined me. Tessa 
was a source of great interest and pleas- 
ure to me, and I was never tired of her 
merry chatter and bright loving ways; 
but as each day brought my. husband’s 
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return nearer to me, so did it bring to 
the Meos the dreaded time of Beppo’s 
drawing his number; and as the days 
flew by, poor Beppo grew paler and 
graver, his merry laughter and bright 
singing ceased, and he looked older and 
careworn. His father alone, of all the 
little household, seemed not to care how 
fast the time was speeding; and, when 
upbraided by his wife for his lack of 
anxiety, he would merely shrug his 
shoulders and say: ‘‘ What must be, 
must.’’ 

The poor padrona grew sharper with 
the children, and never seemed easy if 
not hard at work; every spare moment 
she could find, she would run away to 
the little shrine by the hillside, and each 
morning she gathered and took there a 
bunch of her best and favorite flowers. 
And Tessa! Never was she gayer or 
brighter ; her laughter was as joyous as 
ever, her singing as merry as when I had 
first heard it ; but if anyone spoke of the 
dreaded fate, the color would leave her 
cheek, and, if possible, she would rush 
away, as I had seen her on the first day 
we met on the hill; if obliged to stay, 
she would quickly answer: ‘* It is impos- 
sible ; Beppo is too good !”’ 

It was a curious fate that settled that 
the day fixed on by my husband for his 
return was that on which Beppo was to 
descend into Amalfi to draw his number. 
His father was to go with him, and we 
all assembled at the gate to see them start 
on their journey, and Tessa had come 
down from the Villa Flora with the big 
wolf-dog Leone. 

While the farewells were being said, 
amid much grief and weeping, Serafino 
stood calmly by the side of his mules, 
for a journey into Amalfi was not to be 
wasted, and the mules were laden with 
various farm produce, and would return 
in the evening with macaroni and other 
housekeeping necessities. 

Beppo, dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
looked handsomer than ever, with his 
face flushed with such unusual excite- 
ment. The padrona and the little girls 
could scarcely speak, they were weeping 
so bitterly; but Tessa, with little Tano 
in her arms, made hér farewells with 
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merry words, bidding the bambino throw 
a branch of laurels after him for luck ; 
then Serafino urged on his mules with as 
much composure as if the journey were 
only to be made on account of the 
macaroni, and in a few minutes they 
were out of sight. At the last bend in 
the road, Beppo turned and waved his 
hat; and then the padrona,. throwing 
her apron over her face, rushed off out 
of the garden, up the steep side of the 
hill, to pour out her heart in prayer 
before the little 
shrine built by the 
side of the rough 
stony path; and 
Tessa, calling the 
little girls around 
her, ran to her favor- 
ite seat under the 


ilex-tree, and began 
such a merry story 
that the tears were 
soon dried on those 
rosy cheeks, and 
peals of laughter 


reached me in my 
shady room. 

In a short time, 
the padrona came 
back; and at the 
first sound of her 
footsteps, the idle 
little maidens flew 
off to their daily 
tasks. Tessa too 
jumped up, and, run- 
ning after Caterina, 
begged to be allowed to help her tidy up 
the sleeping-rooms. ‘The poor padrona 
—how I grieved for her! Seeing how 
the very sight of Tessa annoyed her, I 
called to the girl to come up with me to 
the villa to gather flowers and fruit to 
make a welcome for my husband. 

After some time spent in the gardens, 
I went indoors to speak to old Marianina, 
the housekeeper, to hear if she had had 
news of the signori; and she being very 
glad of a chat, it was some time before 
I could get away from her. When I 
returned to the gardens, I found Tessa 
standing on the upper terrace, one hand 
holding Leone’s collar, the other shield- 
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ing her eyes from the sun, gazing across 
to that deep blue sea that lay so calm 
and still beneath that lovely autumnal 
sky. 

‘‘Ah, signora,’’ she said, as I joined 
her, ‘‘ why, in a world so peaceful and 
fair as this, should there be partings and 
warfare ?”’ 

‘Dear child,’’ I replied, ‘in this 
world, we must have sorrows and part- 
ings; but, Tessa, there will be a world 
where they will be unknown. I wish 
you would think of 
that more often, 
dear.’’ 

** Yes, signora,”’ 
she answered, ‘but 
not to-day ; for oh! 
I feel in the bottom 
of my heart that this 
is the last day of 
happiness for me in 
this world.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, Tes- 
sa,’’ I replied; ‘‘even 
should Beppo have 
the bad luck you 
have always assured 
us was impossible, he 
will only have to go 
away for three short 
years—years that will 
pass by quicker than 
you can believe, if 
only you will do as 
the signora wishes, 
and really work hard 
with your singing.’”’ 

Then Tessa turned to me quickly. 
‘«Signora,’’ she said, ‘‘you do not 
understand. When Beppo goes from 
here, the sun will go. My heart will be 
as astone. What will musie be without 
him? My tears will choke my songs. 
My life will end, the day he leaves; for 
do you not see, signora, that Beppo, 
being so clever, so handsome, will make 
all the girls he meets adore him, go 
where he will? And when he finds 
others so clever, so well-behaved, will he 
not forget me, or only think of me as 
ignorant and wild, knowing nothing but 
simply how to sing and how to love?”’ 

I scolded her well for such treason to 
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Beppo, but the chord of 
despair that thrilled 
through her voice jarred 
upon my nerves, and I was 
glad of an excuse to run 





away from her to complete 


my preparations for my 

husband’s return. He was 

later than I had expected, 

and, as his mules were 

laden with his sketches, 

he decided to go up at once to the Villa 
Flora and unpack them in the room he 
used there as his studio, and it was 
already dark when we returned to the 
farm. To go to our rooms, we had to 
pass through the big kitchen or living- 
room, and I saw at a glance that fate 
had been against Beppo. He was stand- 
ing against the fireplace, where the blaz- 
ing logs lit up the room far mote power- 
fully than the dim oil-lamp, his head 
resting on his arm; the padrona seated 
near him, her face buried in her hands, 
while all the little, girls were in every 
attitude of despair. We tried our 
utmost to cheer them; but what could 
we say to soften such a blow? Caterina 
was Our waitress that evening; the poor 
mother was too crushed to move. 
1 longed for news of Tessa, and, later 
on, went into the kitchen to try and find 
Out if she had heard the result. 





Beppo was gone, and, on asking where 
he was, such a torrent of wrath broke 
from the padrona’s lips that I was really 
frightened. 

Where was Beppo, did the signora ask ? 
Oh, she might well ask. Why did he 
leave his mother in the midst of her 
trouble? Why, because he was_ be- 
witched, and he was obliged to go where 
the witch wished him to come. Yes, he 
had left his poor mother in the first 
pangs of her trial, to go to that little 
witch Tessa, that wicked little monster 
who is the cause of all this trouble; if 
she had not come near, he would have 
been safe in the Church by this time. 

‘« But, padrona,’’ I ventured to ‘sug- 
gest, ‘‘even if he had chosen as you 
wished, he would still have had to draw 
for the conscription.”’ 

‘‘Do I not know that, signora?’’ 
almost shrieked the padrona. <- But if 
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Tessa, that little child of the evil one, 
had not come between him and his piety, 
would not the good Madonna have stood 
by him when he drew, and guided his 
fingers rightly? Did I not know from 
the first he would have to go? He chose 
between Tessa and the Church, and the 
Madonna and the saints have turned 
away from him.’’ 

Poor oid Serafino, who had _ stood 
looking at her all this time, calm but 
evidently much _ perplexed, at last 
remarked in his usual slow manner: 
‘« There was a young priest there to-day, 
and he too drew the wrong number.”’ 

This turned the current of her wrath 
from Tessa on to him, and, feeling I 
could do no good, I quickly returned to 
my own apartments. 

Early the next morning, I went in 
search of Tessa; meeting old Marianina, 
I asked her how she was bearing the 
blow which had fallen on her. She told 
me she was very quiet—indeed, almost 
stupefied at the news—but was out in 
the garden. I at once went in search of 


her, and found her engaged in gathering 
the flowers that were sent weekly to the 
signori in England. At the sound of my 
voice calling her, she turned, and I was 
shocked at the change a few short hours 


had wrought in her. Her eyes were dim 
with weeping, and her whole face looked 
pinched and drawn. 

‘¢ Dear Tessa !’’ I cried. 
I say to comfort you ?”’ 

‘There is nothing, signora mia, that 
can bring comfort to me now,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘ Did I not tell you yester- 
day that I knew my last day of happiness 
was come ?”’ 

Vainly I tried to reason with her, still 
more vainly I strove to make her take 
her trouble as from a loving Father’s 
hand; nothing altered her conviction 
that life for her would be in future but 
a blank and void. 

The days that followed were most 
depressing ; even the weather, which had 
been perpetual sunshine, altered, and 
heavy thunder-storms and rain-clouds 
hung over the hills for days. We saw 
little of Tessa, for I could not get up to 
the villa: and if she came down to the 


‘¢ What can 
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farm, it was only for a few minutes; and 
who could wonder, when the padrona 
never ceased to upbraid her with bein 
the cause of Beppo’s bad luck? The 
poor padrona! angry as I felt with her 
at her conduct toward Tessa and poor 
Serafino, I could not help pitying her; 
it was useless to remonstrate with her, 
and all I could do was te keep the 
children away from her, and to invite 
Serafino to spend his evenings in our 
apartments. Her cause of anger against 
him was that he refused to pay a substi- 
tute for Beppo. 

To do so, he must raise money on his 
stock and on the land; and with so 
many daughters, and little Tano besides, 
it was not to be thought of. 

‘It will. do Beppo no harm to see the 
world a little,’’ said the poor man to 
me, in almost the same words Lady 
Allison had used. ‘‘And if I buy him 
out, I should only rob the piccini; and 
when the time comes for Tano, what 
would he say if I had done for Beppo 
what I could not do for him ?”’ 

But to such arguments the padrona 
refused to listen, and never came across 
the good man but what she began to 
reproach him with want of fatherly pride 
and affection for Beppo. In all weathers, 
she would start, either down to Amalfi 
for early Mass or up to the little hillside 
shrine, and, after being hours absent, 
would return with dripping garments, 
worn out bodily and mentally ; and had 
it not been for handy little Caterina, we 
should, all who were dependent on her 
services, have fared very badly indeed. 
At last, after a few ddys, her temper 
changed, and she became more like her 
old self; and one day, when a neighbor 
came in to condole with her on losing 
her boy, I was greatly surprised to hear 
her answer: ‘‘ The Blessed Madonna 
and Santa Terésa will help us yet.’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir had been a terribly wet morning, 
but later in the day it cleared, and I 
decided to walk up to the Villa Flora to 
fetch my husband back. When I was 
out, I found all so fresh and pleasant 
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after the rain, that, instead of going 
straight to the villa, I turned my steps 
toward the stony path that leads higher 
up the hill. As I approached the little 
shrine, 1 saw a woman kneeling before 
it, and was about to turn, as I always 
disliked disturbing any of the peasants 
in their devotions, when, the figure 
Moving slightly, I saw it was Tessa. 
I longed to see her alone, for it was 
seldom now that we met, and I waited 
to see if she would soon rise. I could 
see by her actions that she was in a state 
of great despair, but I was utterly unpre- 
pared for the sight that met my eyes as 
she rose and with tottering steps turned 
toward me. She started, and a slight 
scream broke from her lips when she 
caught sight of me. I was shocked at 
her appearance ; all color and almost all 
youth had fled from her face, and she 
seemed hardly able to walk down the 
Tugged way. ‘‘Tessa,’’ I exclaimed, 
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‘you are killing yourself with this 
uncontrollable grief. It is wicked, 
cruel to yourself, and most un- 
grateful to the good signora. 
Can you not think of her, 
and for her ¢ake, who 
has done so much for 
you, try to bear this 
sorrow that God has 
thought fit to send 
you?’ 

‘«* You do not under- 
stand, signora,’’ was 
the only response I 
could get ; and feeling 
angry and disap- 
pointed in her, I 
scolded her well all 
the way down to the 
villa. Tessa broke 
away from me as soon 
as we entered the gates, 
and fled away down the 
gardens, while I entered the 
house; and before joining my 
husband in his studio, I sought out 
old Marianina to talk over Tessa and 
her misery. I found she was not much 
interested in her, and she would only 
remark that her grief was natural, and 
that she would soon forget. She was 
bearing up very well, she thought, and 
all I could do was to resolve to write at 
once to Lady Allison and tell her how 

wretched and, ill I thought her. 

The next morning, while we were at 
breakfast, there arose in the kitchen, 
where the Meos were also having their 
morning meal, such a hubbub of voices 
that one would have thought we were in 
the Tower of Babel. The padrona’s 
voice we could distinguish above the 
others, and then I thought I recognized 
that of old Marianina from the Villa 
Flora. My anxiety for Tessa had been 
so great that I immediately conjectured 
something was wrong with her. She had 
looked so desperate yesterday that even 
the fear of her destroying herself flitted 
across my brain, and I could contain 
myself no longer, and, opening our door, 
stepped into the kitchen. I can never 
forget the excited group that stood there. 
Beppo, looking flushed and dazed, stood 
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yesterday had 
blown down, he 
found the shutter 
was opened. Only 
thinking it was the 
wind that had un- 





fastened it, they 





* She even went so far as to play on her little mandolin.” 


behind his chair, his hands clasping the 
back ; even Serafino was roused from his 
usual calmness, while he tried to quiet 


his wife and old Marianina and her hus- 
band, who were all shouting and gesticu- 
lating as only Neapolitans can. ‘They 
all spoke together, and it was impossible 
for my English ears to distinguish in the 
least what was said. I was only con- 
scious of incessant appeals to the saints 
and other: holier names which always 
strike an Englishman as being blasphe- 
mous. 

At the sight of me, both the women 
ran forward; but it was some minutes 
before I could understand what they were 
saying. At last, with my husband’s 
assistance, we gleaned that the museum 
at the Villa Flora had been broken into 
and the collection of cameos stolen. 
‘‘And,’’ shrieked the padrona, ‘<< this 
diavolettina says the thief is our Beppo 
—Beppo who is so pious, Beppo who 
ani? 

_ But my husband stopped her and 
insisted on silence while Marianina told 
her tale. She had fastened up the room 
securely before the signori left; and this 
morning, when her husband went to 
fasten up a grape-vine that the storm of 


himself off? 


both went imme- 
diately to secure 
it on the inside, 
when they noticed 
at once the empty 
case where the 
cameos had been. 
‘‘And who can it 
be but Beppo, 
signora?’’ said the 
old woman. ‘‘ Was 
he not always work- 
ing just outside 
lately, and does not 
everybody know 
how he wants to 
get money to buy 
And was not Leone always 
chained underneath that window— 
Leone, who always barks at the least 
sound of a strange footstep ?’’ 

Here the padrona made a rush at the 
poor little old creature, and, calling on 
all the saints to come down and stop her 
lying tongue, seized hold of her shoul- 
ders, and, before the men could stop her, 
gave her a severe shaking. : 

It seemed to me it would be impossible 
to stop this riot and to do something 
more than talk ; but my husband insisted 
on silence, and for some unknown reason 
they submitted to his authority. Serafino 
he sent off to Amalfi for the police and 
to send a telegram to Sir Douglas, while 
he would go at once to the villa with old 
Pietro and see if any traces of the thief 
could be found. I insisted on Marianina 
going with them, as I feared being left 
with her and the padrona. Beppo was to 
give his word of honor not to leave the 
house, and I undertook to act the part of 
an unknown spy, and, if he should go 
out, to follow him; but poor Beppo had 
no wish to go outside, and gladly 
accepted my offer to sit in our room, 
reading, or rather looking at books, all 
the morning. 
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The padrona’s anger never flagged, 
and most relieved was I to see her rush 
off to her devotions at the little shrine. 

*Later on in the day, the carabiniéri 
arrived, and no one living out of Italy 
can conceive the irritating manner of 
these men: no detail is too trivial, no 
question too simple, to wound suscepti- 
bilities. 


— 


So eee 
Arias oat! 
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AMALFI. 


I went up to the villa to give, with 
Tessa’s help, the list of the lost cameos, 
as far as we could remember. The poor 
child, overcome with grief at the news 
that Beppo was suspected of the theft, 
gave much valuable information. I 
heard that it had been found that the 
Shutter had been cut through witha sharp 
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knife, and then the lock of the window 
had been pushed aside with the same, as 
the marks on the paint showed—a work 
which would have taken some time to 
accomplish, and impossible, or almost 
impossible, for a stranger to have done, 
with fierce Leone so close; his barks 
must have disturbed Marianina and her 
husband, who slept in the room below it. 


In the evening, we received a telegram 
from Sir Douglas, saying he was start- 
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ing immediately, but we knew he could 
not be with us until Friday evening. It 
was a miserable waiting; nothing could 
be done till he arrived, and we could 
gather no clue to thieves or cameos. 

On Friday afternoon, I insisted on 
Tessa coming back with me to my 
rooms; she seemed so overwrought, I 
could not bear to leave her, and I knew 
how Beppo was longing for the sight of 
her. I left them together, and then 
went to try and help poor little Caterina a 
little, for the padrona had been away at 
her devotions nearly all day; she had 
returned, however, and was giving the 
children their evening meal, when my 
husband entered to say that Sir Douglas 
had arrived at the villa and would soon 
be with us. How I had longed for his 
return, and yet, now I knew that he was 
here, I wished that he had delayed till 
‘the morning ! 

After what seemed an endless waiting, 
he entered, looking tired and_ grave; 
two of the carabiniéri were with him, one 
of whom had remained at the farm since 
Tuesday. 

Sir Douglas, checking the padrona in 
her flow of words, asked for Beppo, and 
he immediately rose and went to him in 
the kitchen, followed by me and Tessa ; 
and after a few words of greeting to us, 
he turned to Beppo, saying: 

«¢Can you tell me nothing of this rob- 
bery, Beppo ?”’ 

‘« Niénte, signore, 
answered, in a grim tone. 

‘¢Let me speak to you alone,’’ said 
Sir Douglas, and they entered into our 
sitting-room, closing the door after them. 

We waited for how long I never knew, 
but it seemed hours rather than minutes 
before the door opened and_ they 
re-entered. 

‘*Signora Terésa,’’ said Sir Douglas, 
‘‘T have spoken to Beppo in vain; I 
promise, if he confesses his crime and 
restores me my treasures, I will pardon 
him freely ; if not, he must take his trial, 
for, deeply do I grieve to say it, there 
is the greatest proof of his guilt; his 
knife, one I myself brought him from 
England, has been found among the 
branches of the vine, and the marks on 


niénte,” he 
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the window-frame correspond with the 
size of the blade.’’ 

Oh! the piercing scream that broke 
from the padrona; it rings in my ears" 
even now. She stood with her hands 
clasped above her head ; her lips ‘moved, 
but no words came, and she would haye 
fallen, had not my husband put out his 
hand and steadied her. 

‘*Beppo,’’ said Sir Douglas, ‘one 
more chance I will give you for your 
mother’s sake. Will you not confess ?’’ 

‘‘Signore, I cannot confess that of 
which I am as innocent as the babe 
unborn.’’ 

‘¢ Then,’’ said Sir Douglas, ‘‘ you must 
take your trial.’’ And as he spoke, the 
carabiniéri stepped toward him; when 
Tessa, who all this time had been kneel- 
ing by me, with her head buried in her 
arms upon my knee, suddenly arose, and, 
in her ringing voice, proclaimed : 

‘*Beppo is innocent, signore! It is 
I who am the guilty one—it is I who 
stole your treasures !’’ 

‘‘ Impossible, Tessa!’’ I exclaimed. 
‘Oh, Sir Douglas, do not listen to her. 
She is overwrought ; she does not know 
what she is saying !’’ 

Beppo too turned. to him and 
beseeched him not to listen to her. 

‘*It is impossible, signore,’’ he almost 
sobbed. ‘‘She is mad with grief.’’ 

But Tessa, still standing where she had 
spoken, repeated over and over again: 

‘¢ Beppo is innocent, signore—Beppo 
is innocent !’’ 

Sir Douglas went up to her, and, 
putting his hands on her shoulders,’said : 

‘* Tessa, if you are guilty, as you say, 
tell me where are the cameos now ?”’ 

And Tessa, looking straight up into 
Sir Douglas’s face, answered : 

‘‘Under the stone in front of the 
Madonna on the hill.”’ : 

Her words made me turn sick and 
giddy, and even Sir Douglas seemed 
staggered. 

‘«That we can prove immediately” _ 
he said; and, asking my husband #6 
accompany him, they left the house a 
once. 

I went up to Tessa—I could not bear | 
to see her standing there so ashy pale 7 
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and trembling. She tried to push me 
away. ‘‘1 am too wicked to be touched, 
signora—much too wicked.’’ But I put 
my arm about her and led her into my 
room, and forced her down on to the 
sofa; and, sitting beside her, begged 
her to open her heart tome. ‘I am 
very wicked, signora—very wicked,”’ 
were the only words she would utter. 

I could not but believe that I should 
hear that the treasures being by the 
shrine on the hill was but a fancy of a 
disordered brain. ‘Tessa’s hands felt hot 
and dry, and I could see a bright spot 
burning on her cheeks. I felt terribly 
anxious ; and at the first sound of foot- 
steps, [ ran out of the house and met my 
husband alone. Sir Douglas had gone 
straight back to the Villa Flora with his 
restored treasures, for, as Tessa had 
said, they were all hidden under the 
stone in front of the shrine on the hill. 
They were all packed together in a small 
wooden box, and folded in with them 
was an advertisement of a dealer in 
precious stones, roughly torn from a 
daily paper. 
of the night that followed. Beppo’s 
dismay and despair were indescribable, 
and I quickly realized that Tessa was 
seriously ill. It was a fearful night. 
Beppo walked incessantly up and down 
the room, refusing to listen to anyone 
who tried to comfort him; and Tessa 
lay tossing to and fro, unconscious of all 
around her, talking continually of the 
stolen cameos—they seemed ever before 
her eyes; and every now and then, she 
would utter a despairing cry to the 
Madonna for help or pleading for for- 
giveness, ‘‘ for it was for Beppo’s sake.’’ 

As soon as it was dawn, we dis- 
patched Beppo down to Amalfi for the 
doctor; and to my great relief, he 
assured me, on his arrival, that Tessa was 
only suffering from. simple fever brought 
on by the great mental strain she had 
been enduring for the last few weeks, 
and which he contemplated would easily 
yield to remedies. He ordered com- 
plete quiet and absence of light. He 
Was right in his view of the case, for she 
fever quickly lowered ; and in a day or 
$0, Tessa knew me and my husband. 


I can hardly bear to think 
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I allowed no one else to enter the room, 
fearing the least excitement for her. She 
never spoke, but lay quite still, with 
closed eyes; and I should often have 
thought her sleeping, but that her fingers 
moved slowly over her rosary. 

Day by day rolled on, and no change 
came in her. The doctor shook his 
head gravely. ‘‘The signora must 
endeavor to rouse her,’’ he said, ‘‘or 
this state of languor may continue for 
ever.”’ 

I had not seen Sir Douglas, but I had 
heard from him that Lady Allison had 
decided on joining him directly she 
received his letter with all the distress- 
ing details, and I eagerly waited for her 
arrival; and most thankful was I to 
receive a note from her, telling me she 
was at the villa, and begging me to join 
her at once. 

Leaving Tessa in care of the grave 
little Delia, and not telling anyone where 
I was going, I quickly left the house 
and was soon with my dear friend. She 
was terribly shocked at what had hap- 
pened, and could only think with me 
that the poor child’s mind had really 
given way under the grief of losing hér 
lover. 

‘*It is a terrible disappointment to 
me,’’ said Lady Allison, ‘‘for I have 
loved Tessa as if she were my own; and 
though I. knew she was full of trifling 
faults, I could have declared she was 
true at heart, she was so full of love and 
gratitude always. I cannot believe she 
forgot all that just to keep Beppo from 
leaving her for three short years.”’ 

I felt I could not tell her of Tessa’s 
conviction that Beppo would never 
return to her if once he went away, for 
I saw how deeply grieved she was; and 
fearing to leave my patient alone for 
longer, I bade her good-bye, promising 
to prepare Tessa for a visit from her. 

The following day, Tessa was, as 
usual, lying back on the old-fashioned 
sofa, with closed eyes and folded hands. 
I had tried to talk to her of the beauty 
of the day, on Tano having cut his 
chubby fingers with the bill-hook, and 
on various other small matters; but I 
met with noresponse. ‘‘ Tessa,’’ I said, 
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presently, ‘‘do you know the signora is 
home again ?’’ 

No need to fear that that heavy lan- 
guor would never leave her, that those 
dark eyes would never open wide again. 
Tessa leaped up, and, with a voice 
hardly recognizable, so different was it 
from her own sweet clear tones, she 
implored me to keep Lady Allison away 
from her. 

‘Oh, signora mia, I could not see 
her! I could not breathe if she were 
near me; it would choke me, and yet 
Ishould not die. Signora, so good, so 
kind—oh, keep her away from me, if 
you love me,’’ and she threw herself on 
the ground at my feet, and broke into 
such passionate weeping that I could 
only promise her she should not see her 
till she was stronger. 

This excitement, as I feared, brought 
on a return of the fever; but it slowly 
passed away, and, with it, the languor 
that had so alarmed the old medico. 
She even went so far as to play on her 
little mandolin; but it was the saddest 
convalescence I had ever witnesseu. 


While Tessa was lying so ill, the final 


preparations were being made for 
Beppo’s departure ; and now that it was 
really settled he had to go, the padrona’s 
spirits returned in such a degree that I 
could not understand her, till one day 
she told me that Tessa’s being discovered 
to be a thief was an act of mercy on the 
part of ‘‘Santa Terésa,’’ for now 
Beppo’s eyes were opened to see what a 
snake she was, and he would soon turn 
his thoughts again to religion, and the 
dearest wish of her heart would be 
granted, and she would see her son a 
priest before she died. 

Lady Allison was deeply grieved at 
Tessa’s refusal to see her, but would not 
hear of my trying to alter her determina- 
tion; and it was through my medium 
that Tessa learned that these good friends 
had with great trouble and expense 
stopped the police from taking proceed- 
ings against her, and that, as soon as she 
was strong enough, Lady Allison had 
made arrangements for her to be received 
into some public institution, where every 
care would be taken of her, and where. 
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later on, she could resume her singing 
lessons, which had been abandoned as 
useless on her engagement to Beppo. 

Tessa was greatly overcome at this 
news, and, seeing her so deeply touched, 
I approached once more the subject of 
her seeing Lady Allison ; but, as before, 
she entreated me to save her from that 
ordeal. Beppo too begged to see her, if 
only for a moment; but she was so ter- 
ribly agitated at the idea of seeing any- 
one, that I dare not try to persuade her, 
and, as soon as I could get leave from 
the doctor, I and my husband took her 
down to Amalfi, resting there for one 
night in the quaint old inn where we 
had staid on our arrival, and the follow- 
ing day we moved on to Naples. After 
placing ‘Tessa in proper charge, we 
decided to remain for a while in Naples; 
and it was while we were there that we 
heard from Lady Allison that Beppo had 
been called off sooner than was at first 
expected, and we were both heartily glad 
to feel the parting was over before we 
returned. 

I went to say farewell to Tessa on our 
last morning, and found ;her calmer and 
less delicate-looking than when I had 
parted with her, and her kind guardians 
all spoke of the sweetness of her dispo- 
sition and her great devotion and peni- 
tence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THEN followed a few weeks of uninter- 
rupted tranquillity which was very wel- 
come after all we had passed through. I 
missed Tessa dreadfully; but, as I knew 
poor Lady Allison must be missing her 
far more, I -did my utmost to keep as 
cheerful as possible for her sake. My 
husband was exceedingly interested in 
his work, and Sir Douglas was very much 
pleased with the panels, which now only 
required the winter series to be complete. 

The padrona continued in the bright- 
est spirits, spending much of her time 
in her devotions, often trudging into 
Amalfi in order to attend Mass in the 
cathedral of S. Andrea. She was full of 
gratitude to her own especial saint, Santa 
Terésa, who, according to her strong: 
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convictions, had helped in such an 
anlooked-for way to bring Beppo’s heart 
pack to his religion; but, one day, 
everything seemed to go wrong with the 
poor padrona. A valuable cow had 
strayed away from the herd, and a silver 
crucifix which had belonged to her 
mother and grandmother before her had 
fallen from her rosary on her way home 
from Mass a few days before, and, in 
spite of many appeals to S. Antonio, 
neither could be traced; and now, to 
make matters worse, the little Tano, who 
being the only boy left to her, filled his 
mother’s heart nearly as much as Beppo, 
was ailing with some childish complaint, 
and, in his fretfulness, cried continually 
for Tessa to come and sing to him. 
Vainly his mother and sisters offered to 
walk about with him; he pushed them 
away as they approached his cot, calling 
again and again: ‘‘ Tessa, Tessa, come 
to Tano!’’ 

I was expecting letters from England, 
so walked down the hill to meet the man 
who daily brought us our letters with 
those for Villa Flora; I had several, and 
read some of them on my way back, 
taking the others into the garden, where, 
sitting in the sunshine, I could not but 
think how envious the writers would be 
to know that their letters written, as 
they said, in frost and fog, were being 
read by me in the open air, amidst the 
brightest sunshine, and surrounded by 
the sweet scent of the Neapolitan violets 
that grow so profusely in the Meos’ gar- 
den. I read all my home letters, and 
then turned to one written in a strange 
foreign hand, and, glancing at the signa- 
ture, saw to my great surprise that it was 
from Beppo. I hastily turned to the 
beginning, and read as follows: 

** Signora Illustrissima: Will you par- 
don this great liberty I am now tak- 
ing in writing to you, to ask you once 
more to stand my friend and help me in 
a matter which I feel no one else can do 
as well as yourself? I have once more 
received a letter from Padre Filippo, 
written for my mother, begging me at 
once to give her my promise that, as 
soon as I am free, I will without delay 
renew my studies and make my vows as 
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a priest. I have told my mother over 
and over again before I left my home 
that it would be impossible for me to 
enter the Church. My views are 
altogether changed since those days, 
when I was as anxious as herself to give 
up my life to religion; but as she still 
continues to urge me, I am writing to 
ask you, most gracious signora, to assure 
her my decision is final, and also to 
trouble you to tell her my future plans. 

‘* From the first hour of the terrible 
trial that has fallen on us, I determined 
that, as soon as I was free, I would 
return to Amalfi, only to bid them all a 
long farewell, and then I will go at once 
to Tessa and do my utmost to persuade 
her to be my wife; for oh, signora, was 
not her crime committed when she was 
mad with grief because I was going 
away? And even if her senses had not 
left her, was it not for my sake she 
became a thief? And should I not be 
both base and cowardly if I left her to 
bear her disgrace and punishment alone? 
Therefore I will go at once to her and 
say—there are other lands besides Italy, 
let us go from here together, and with a 
new name and in a new country, where 
no one will have heard of our trouble, 
you shall begin a new life with him 
whom you loved better than your own 
soul! And, signora, if she refuses and 
chooses the life of a religious, as I often 
fear she may, even then I shall go to 
some far-off land, for never could I make 
Amalfi my home again. Life there with- 
out Tessa would be impossible. 

‘Honored signora, will you say to 
my mother that the words I have written 
are to me as vows—vows as binding for 
ever as those I should have made if I 
had chosen the life of a religious? Beg 
her to grant me her blessing and pardon 
for so thwarting her, and assure her my 
love for her is very deep and true.”’ 

I sat for some minutes with the letter 
lying on my lap, feeling I had not the 
courage to take it to the padrona. At 
last, I gathered myself together, and, 
going into the kitchen, where she was 
busy with her cooking preparations, 
I asked her to follow me into my room, 
as I had something to read to her alone. 
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She came at once, bringing with her 
a small basin, in which she was rapidly 
stirring some preparation for our lunch. 
She stood upright before me, still stirring 
her frittata, while in a few words I tried 
to explain what it was I wished to read 
to her. She stood perfectly still while 
I was reading it; but when I came to 
the final clause, begging for her blessing 
and forgiveness, she dashed the basin 
and its contents upon the ground, and, 
throwing herself into a chair, with her 
arms flung across the table, her head 
buried in them, she groaned rather than 
spoke. ‘‘ The saints are all against me, 
and even the holy Madonna herself! 
Why, oh! why did I ever bear such a 
wicked ungrateful son ?”’ 

‘‘Hush, padrona!’’ I said. ‘‘ You 
shall not blame Beppo. His conduct is 
most noble, most praiseworthy.’’ 

‘«Signora, the saints are against me. 
It is sufficient.’’ 

It was a terrible blow to her. Once 
she asked me if I really thought he meant 
what be said; and I assured her that, 
from all I had ever heard of Beppo, he 
was not the one to break a vow once 
made, or make one without much 
deliberation. 

Seeing how deeply upset she was, 
I called Caterina and told her I would 
go up to the Villa Flora for luncheon ; 
and bidding her care for her mother, on 
whom fresh trouble had fallen, I started 
off to take Beppo’s letter to Lady 
Allison. 

Both Sir Douglas and she were greatly 
pleased at Beppo’s conduct, and they 
immediately began to plan how they 
could further his idea of emigration. 
They gladly welcomed me to lunch, and 
it was indeed fortunate I had decided to 
come up to them so early, as the beauti- 
ful spring-like morning passed into a 
cold wintry afternoon, with heavy rain 
and hail. Very glad were we all to 
gather round the blazing logs in the 
studio, and Lady Allison was just going 
to ring for lamps when a knock came at 
the door. In response to her entrate, 
the door opened, and the padrona 
entered. She had evidently come from 
a distance, for her garments were soak- 
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ing and her thick black hair in wild 
confusion beneath the wet red kerchief. 
We all exclaimed on her appearance at 
the villa; for, since her quarrel with 
Marianina on the day of the discovery 
of the robbery, she had never entered 
house or gardens. 

‘‘Is anything wrong?”’ 
inquired Lady Allison. 

‘‘Alas, signora! With me, everything 
is wrong,’’ she answered ; and approach- 
ing me, she continued: ‘‘Signora, you 
will write to Beppo, and tell him his 
mother cannot let him leave the land of 
his birth. Tell him he can come home 
again and bring his Tessa with him; 
for, signori, it was I, and not Tessa, who 
stole the cameos.”’ 

Sir Douglas started up, and, in his 
commanding voice, bade her ‘‘ Hush! 
Signora Terésa, you are accusing your- 
self falsely to keep .your son by your 
side. Before you speak another word, 
think of your good, honest, upright 
husband, and all your other children, 
on whom you are placing this disgrace.’’ 

‘« Signore, I am telling you no lies; 
I am speaking only the truth. Have 
I not just returned from confessing every- 
thing to Padre Filippo, and has he not 
bade me come to you and tell you word 
for word as I have spoken to him? 
Signori, if you will listen, I will speak,”’ 
and, standing upright before us, with a 
wild desperate look on her fine hand- 
some face, she continued: ‘* When 
Beppo knew he would have to serve, did 
I not spend every moment in prayer to 
the Madonna to show me how I might 
save him? And was it not when I was 
returning from Mass in Amalfi that I 
met old Gaetano Franchi, who told me 
how his son, born in the same year as 
Beppo, would be glad to serve in his 
stead if only one hundred francs could 
be given to him? Did it not seem as if 
the Madonna herself had made him cross. 
my path? But when I entreated Sera- 
fino to raise the money on the land, did 
he not refuse me? And it was one 
morning, signori, that when I had just 
lighted a fresh taper in front of La Santa 
Terésa, in my own room, he came to 
me to bid me take a message up to 
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Beppo at the Villa Flora; and while 
I was waiting for Beppo to give me what 
his father wanted, did I not see at a 
glance how easy it would be to open the 
closed shutters of the museum and take 
some of those precious gems that were 
lying all idly there? And that very 
evening, in their play, the little children 
read from a paper the signora had left 
lying in our kitchen an advertisement 
of a man in Naples who wished to buy 
such precious stones as the signori have 
in their museum. Signori, it seemed 
impossible to resist! I felt so sure the 
loss would not be noticed till you 
returned; and it was only that heavy 
storm that forced the shutter open again 
that showed Pietro that all was not right. 
It was, as I had known, quite easy to 
climb the vine and open the shutter ; 
and Leone never even growled, he is 
always so gentle with all of us. And 
then, signori, I carried the treasures up 
the hill and gave them in charge of the 
blessed Madonna there; for could she 
not understand what straits a mother 
must go through for the sake of the 
children she has borne? I never doubted 
for one moment but ‘that the signore 
would think some tramp had robbed 
him. Then came the morning that 
Beppo was accused ; but I felt it would 
be impossible for the signori to think 
him the thief, or I would have confessed 
at once. And believe me, signori, when 
I found you did accuse him, I tried to 
tell, but my words choked me; and ere 
I could speak one word, Tessa rose and 
claimed the guilt. Then once more joy 
rushed into my heart, for it seemed as 
though the blessed Madonna must have 
prompted her to take the burden of the 
theft upon herself ; for now Beppo would 
recoil from her—the little serpent !—and 
would once more turn his thoughts 
toward a life of religion. And it was 
this that helped me bear seeing him 
crushed and cast down; helped me to 
make his preparations with a cheerful 
heart ; helped me to part with him with- 
out a tear. But now, signori, all is 
over; the saints and the holy Madonna 
are turned from me; and Beppo says he 
will go, and never, never return again. 
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And now, to keep my son from exile, I 
must bring disgrace on all my little ones, 
and on myself Beppo’s contempt and 
wrath.”’ 

It seemed to us all she could not be 
speaking the truth. It was impossible; 
and my husband immediately asked her 
why Tessa had screened her by taking 
the guilt upon herself. 

‘*‘Do you not understand, signore, 
that Tessa, foolish as she is, believed 
that Marianina was right, and that Beppo, 
who is as one of the saints in heaven, 
had himself taken the gems?”’ 

‘But how did she know where you 
had hidden them?’’ inquired Lady 
Allison. 

‘« That, signora, I cannot say. I had 
a suspicion that they had been disturbed, 
but I dared not inquire. I see, signori, 
you still do not believe me; but I assure 
you that I speak the truth. Ask the 
Padre Filippo if he doubts my guilt? 
Go to Tessa and tell her it is proved that 
Beppo is no thief, and ask her to give 
her explanation. And see, signore, your 
cameos were not all recovered, for- 
here is one I kept back to lay before the 
Madonna in the Church of S. Maria la 
Nuova, in Naples. Beppo may still be 
happy. For me, I can only pray and 
entreat you all to pray for me, that my 
life will end before Beppo can return. 
Signora,’’ she added, addressing me, 
after a few moments of perfect silence 
which none of us dared to break, ‘‘ will 
you, for Beppo’s sake, take some pity on 
his mother, and let yours be the lips that 
tell to my husband and my children the 
story of their disgrace ?’’ 

What could I do but promise her I 
would, though I vainly pleaded to post- 
pone the telling till the following day— 
she refused to go home till all was told. 

Good, kind Lady Allison insisted on 
her coming close to the fire to dry her 
soaking garments, and was going in 
search of hot coffee for her when my 
husband and I started on our painful 
errand in a storm of wind and rain. I 
cannot write of that horrible ordeal ; the 
grief and horror among them all were 
even worse than we had anticipated. 
Serafino, the calm easy-going husband 
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whom we had laughed at between our- 
selves as ‘‘henpecked,’’ seemed to 
change his whole nature. It seemed 
incredible that he could be so deeply 
moved. For a long time, he refused to 
let his wife return home; he declared he 
closed his doors upon her now and for 
ever. She could go into a convent, to 
the prison—he cared not where, so long 
as he never saw her again. She was 
dead to him and the little ones. 

At last, after many entreaties on our 
part, we gained his permission for her to 
return, and then my husband went back 
to fetch her from the villa; and it 
appeared as if it must be some hideous 
dream when at last she entered her home 
to see her—that bright brisk creature, 
utterly crushed in body and soul, a pite- 
ous wreck of the happy padrona I had 
first known. 

The following morning, Lady Allison 
and [ started off to Naples, to see Tessa 
in her convent and to fetch her back to 
her old home. Lady Allison decided I 


should see her alone first, and I was 
much pleased to find her with a calm and 


resigned expression on her sweet face, 
though she-was simply a shadow of her 
former self. It was difficult to approach 
the subject of the robbery; but, after 
beating aimlessiy about the bush for 
some time, I suddenly began: ‘‘ You 
know, Tessa, that at the time of the 
' robbery there were some who suspected 
Beppo of being the thief?’’ Her pale 
face became paler still, and she trembled 
from head to foot. ‘‘ Now, Tessa, they 
are convinced they were wrong, for it 
can be proved without one doubt that he 
was innocent.”’ 

‘‘ How, signora—how?’’ broke from 
her as if unawares. 

‘« Firstly, dear Tessa, because the vine 
would not have borne his weight,’’ 
answered I, hazarding the first reason 
that presented itself in my mind; ‘‘ and 
secondly, because, my dear, dear child, 
the real thief has at last confessed.’’ 

‘« Signora, I cannot understand you; 
for who could have passed by Leone? 
Who could have hidden the cameos in 
the paper that came from the farm but 
Beppo ?”’ 
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‘‘Only Beppo’s mother, dear Tessa,” 
said Lady Allison, who had quietly 
entered unseen by us both. 

‘*Oh, signora mia, I am dreaming—] 
cannot be awake. Tell me again, signora 
—tell me again! It cannot be that 
Beppo is really innocent, and that I can 
explain all to my own signora!’’ And 
she threw herself on her knees by Lady 
Allison, kissing her dress in her old 
impetuous way. ‘ 

We told her all that had - passed sinc 
yesterday morning, keeping back, how- 
ever, the arrival of Beppo’s letter. 

*¢ Qh, signora, | am too happy, for I 
have been desperately wicked, saying 
such a terrible lie for Beppo’s sake ; but, 
signora, did I not owe it to him to suffer 
for his sake? My life was ended ; his 
just beginning. Signori, I have made 
known all to the good padre here, and 
he has been so kind, so patient with me, 
I was almost happy here ; but oh! how 
selfish Iam in my joy! Ido not think 
of Beppo and his grief that his mother, 
whom he loves so dearly, has been a 
thief. What will he say?’’ And then 
we told her of his letter, and gave it to 
her to read. ‘‘ To think I ever dared to 
believe him guilty,’’ she said. ‘Oh, 
can he ever forgive me for harboring 
such evil thoughts? But I am too wild 
with joy to fear even his anger, for 
Beppo is no thief—Beppo is the good 
true Beppo that I have loved for years,” 
and the excitable little Neapolitan burst 
into passionate weeping. 

It took some time to calm her, and 
then we began to talk quietly over the 
theft, and I asked her when she had first 
begun to suspect Beppo. 

She answered by asking me if I 
remembered meeting her by the hillside 
shrine on the day of the heavy morning 
rain. 

‘< Yes, indeed, Tessa, and 
scolded you for grieving so.’’ 

‘«Signora, it was that afternoon, not 
one hour before I met you, that I dis- 
covered the cameos hidden underneath 
the stone. I noticed it seemed loose, 
but only thought the heavy rain had 
moved it; but then a fancy came into 
my head to lift it up; and when I saw 


how I 
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the packet, I thought at first I had found 
a treasure hidden by some pious pilgrim 
of old; and then I opened it and saw at 
once the cameos from the Villa Flora, 
and folded in with them the paper that 
only a few nights before I had seen 
Beppo reading in the kitchen at the 
farm. Signora, I was stunned, bewil- 
dered ; and on leaving you, I waited in 
the garden till it was dark, and then I 
climbed the vine, and, touching the 


shutter, it flew open; and I could not 
close it again, I trembled so, and, hurry- 
ing down, I dragged from the wall the 
trailing branch that Pietro thought the 
tempest had blown down—and, signora, 
you know all the rest.’’ 
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Beppo was, of course, greatly shocked 
at the news of his mother’s crime, but 
was of too loving a nature to refuse the 
forgiveness she craved. We all did our 
utmost to restore the padrona to her lost 
self-respect, all except Serafino—he 
never forgave her. 

On our return to England, Tessa 
accompanied us, as we all thought it 
wiser for her to leave Amalfi and its sur- 
roundings till Beppo was free to claim 
her ; and for three happy years, she was 
an inmate of our, home. 

The padrona’s last prayer was granted ; 
for, a few months before Beppo was free 
to return to Amalfi, she was lying at rest 
in the Campo Santo. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SUMMER RAIN. 
BY ELLEN FRIZELL WYCOFF (‘‘MARY WILSON’’). 


OFTLY falling comes the summer rain, 
Making music low and sweet, 
Like the sound of little feet 
On the entry floor. 
Tapping gently on the window-pane, 
Dancing on the shining leaves, 
_ Dripping from the mossy eaves, 
Dashing ’gainst the door. 


Low winds hurrying through the falling rain 
Touch the swaying vines and trees 
As skillful fingers touch the keys 
Of some organ grand. 
And the rolling thunder’s deep refrain 
Trembles on the quivering air 
And an anthem sweet and rare 
Sweeps across the land. 
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BY FLORENCE FRANCES KEITH. 


HE soft September air was 
filled with the melody of an 
old violin. ‘The player of 
the venerable instrument 
was a more venerable man, 

seated on the cleanly scrubbed side porch 

of a cottage severely white and green. 
Suddenly he let his chair down from 
its tilted position against the side of-the 
house, and, resting the dilapidated fiddle 
on one knee, he broke forth: 
‘¢If ye stay here along with us, Will- 
iam, we’ll make an Alliance man out’n 
e ” 
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They all laughed—the little group on 
the sunny side porch—and directed their 
gaze toward the prospective convert, who 
smiled with amiable indifference and 
replied : 


‘‘All right.’’ 

An expression of contempt 
over the violin-player’s face, and a girl 
who sat on the low steps, sewing, noticed 
it and remarked : 
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“You are too easily won, Cousin 
William. Father hoped for some ‘oppo- 
sition ; he is fond of arguing.’”’ 

It was a family jest that David Farwell 


had a decided penchant for argument, . 


but that eagerness to make his opponent’s 
opinions coincide with his own always 
prevented a friendly philosophical con- 
clusion of the debate. 

Consequently, such an occurrence was 
one that the family was always willing to 
forego ; and a general apologetic frown 
had met Dorothy’s suggestion, and a 
noisy rendering of the ‘‘ Devil’s Dream’”’ 
on the worn violin caused an oppressive 
silence for several moments. 

Exclusive of Dorothy and _ perhaps 
Cousin William, they were all rural and 
toil-worn in appearance. But, if they 
were—they liked to dwell upon the con- 
viction—it was because they had denied 
themselves to give Dorothy the advan- 
tages of two years in an Eastern city. 
Before her return, however, they had 
experienced a well-defined fear that her 
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foreign life and cultivation would turn 
her heart from her home and have a dis- 
turbing effect upon her future. But 
when she came finally, and her manner 
was void of all affectation and her natural 
sweetness was enhanced by a new sense 
of refinement, there was a scene of quiet 
rejoicing. 

She had no desire to occupy such a 
position, but she was forced to feel that 
she was the object of their adoration, 
and she often went away or closed her 
eyes upon their too marked expressions 
of humility. 

She closed her eyes now and shaded 
them with her hands, and ran over in 
her mind the prominent events of her 
life in the metropolis, and drew mental 
pictures of sundry interesting people, 
and framed them in affection. Suddenly 
she started and looked slightly impatient 
as something light—a flower—touched 
her raised hands and fell into her lap. 

‘Cousin William,’’ she said, inquir- 
ingly, ‘‘that was beautifully done. I 
should never have thought of you in 
connection with such an ideal act.’’ 

It was the way Dorothy Farwell had 
of sending forth those little innuendoes 
that accounted for their silent acceptance. 
The man smiled an automatic smile, 
which, if not in prolonged existence, 
was ready to be born on the slightest 
occasion. 

It was rather peculiar how he came to 
be grouped with the members of the Far- 
well family on their immaculate side 
porch, in silent slumbering little Fair- 
castle. He had appeared a few days ago 
to Dorothy, a tall, dark, decidedly unat- 
tractive vision; and, as she swept the 
walk under the long row of maple-trees 
in front of the house, he had patiently 
followed her and had preferred a remote 


but plausible claim of relationship with «| 


the honorable family of Farwell. Then 
the girl had surveyéd him with careless 
grace and had asked him a question or 
two. and had ended by inviting him ? 
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the house and presenting him to her 
father and mother as ‘‘ Cousin William,’’ 
with a supplementary remark about his 
being & valuable acquisition to the 
family. 

As a relative bearing the honored 
name of Farwell, Cousin William was 
received in a manner sufficiently effusive 
to have gladdened the hearts of innu- 
merable additions to the family. 

There is always an unspeakable charm 
in the discovery of a new relative. Not 
that humanity in general is so peculiarly 
unselfish, but that humanity in general 
loves so well to conjecture possible 
benefit to itself. 

But the interesting conjecture which 
followed William Farwell the Fourth’s 
advent into the bosom of his family was 
disappointingly brief. There was an 
unnatural willingness about the man to 
gratify the evident curiosity of his 
relatives. 

It was the evening after his arrival, 
when they had collected as usual on the 
side porch, that Farwell, with the idea 
of giving mutual relief, had related the 
disenchanting story of his existence. 
He watched the twilight transform the 
ruddy rotund countenances of his 
anxious relatives into ghost-like visions, 
but he went on talking with more of 
amiable unconcern in his manner than if 
he revealed a great joy and they had all 
solemnly risen and kissed the hem of his 
trousers. He cquld not realize—for he 
had never been placed in a similar posi- 
tion—how cruel a blow it had been to 
them to hear that the possible possessor 
of millions in their midst was but a 
maker of chairs, whose business had 
inconsiderately failed, and who was at 
present on a sort of investigating tour, 
with the subject of farming quite seri- 
ously under his consideration. 

The Farwells of. Faircastle had been 
deceived by the appearance of their 
Cousin Farwell’s hands, which were soft 
and well cared for. Then there was a 
newness about his clothes, in the pres- 
ence of which the general unbecoming- 
hess of his attire became an indifferent 
feature. That he was tall and stooped 
and heavy about the shoulders, and wore 
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the most hideous of colored glasses and 
a cravat of ancient style and indescrib- 
able reddish hue, had not in the least 
marred the brief brilliant illusion which 
had enveloped his presence. 

But it required only the lapse of a few 
nocturnal hours to thoroughly relieve 
the ambitious element of the Farwell 
household of its cousinly regard for 
William. 

Words, smiles, no subtle grace could 
call it back. All Farwell’s placid amia- 
bility seemed to aid in his condemna- 
tion. When it was too late, he had 
perceived the error of his ways. It was 
not the sense of his moral but his finan- 
cial worth which would have perpetuated 
the fountain of love in their eager hearts. 

No one who had ever borne the name 
of Farwell, save Dorothy, had possessed 
the calmness of spirit which distinguished 
William. A tyrannical temper, a tend- 
ency to talk much and rapidly, obstinacy 
unqualified, and a largely developed 
bump of honor—any of these character- 
istics would have fortified thé intruder’s 
claim on the Farwell ancestry against the 
smallest shade of doubt. 

As it was, there were hints at his being 
a dissembler. ‘Then, as the days went 
by, it became a settled fact with the 
Farwells of Faircastle that their guest 
was not what he seemed. But his quiet 
presumptuousness awed them. They had 
a strong conviction that he would suit 
himself about going away, and they con- 
cluded to wait a conventional number of 
days ‘before requesting him to depart. 
They marveled silently at his cheerful 
disregard for all the offices of usefulness 
which he might have occupied about the 
house. He was the most disinterested 
of mortals, apparently, and uninterest- 
ing as well. 

Even Dorothy found it difficult not to 
combine severity with her fascinating 
little moral suggestions which she occa- 
sionally administered to her cousin’s 
inertia. She could have forgiven him, 
in a measure, if he had received her 
reproofs with less indifference: only 
once had she seen the color leap into 
his passive face, as it will at times, in a 
youthful vigorous body. She watched 
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him attentively as he moved with an 
ease that was sometimes merely listless 
and sometimes distinctly awkward. Once 
she thought he had temporarily thrown 
off the bondage of a heavy care, and 
had become thoughtless in his freedom, 
then she attributed his numerous short- 
comings to innate stupidity. 

But it was discouraging to a girl, even 
of Dorothy Farwell’s persistive nature, 
that the ultimate creation of anything 
better should occupy the most remote 
corner in her Cousin William’s anatomy. 
She even longed for a mild evidence of 
slumbering obstinacy, the family trait. 

As she stood, one afternoon, beside 
the oddly fashioned table in the dingy 
little parlor that was rather apart from 
the other rooms and always redolent of 
seasonable flowers, the door opened and 
her Cousin Farwell entered. 

He asked to look through a photo- 
graph-album which she had just rear- 
ranged on the table, and Dorothy sat 
down beside him on the parlor’s pride— 
a severe-looking black horsehair sofa— 
and began telling him whom the pictures 
represented. 

‘« They are all here, I believe: grand- 
mothers, sisters, and cousins, and a few 
antediluvian saints,’’ and then she 
dreamily added: ‘‘And they are all 
either Kents or Farwells.’’ 

‘‘That’s good,’’ Farwell remarked, 
affecting to conceala yawn. ‘I want 
to see the antediluvian saints, the ances- 
tors of our present noble generation.”’ 

Dorothy looked up at him quickly, 
and then she turned away and would not 
let him see that it was impossible for her 
to be angry at his bit of sarcasm ; rather, 
she felt encouraged by a vague hope that 
he was beginning to think. 

‘‘Such treason !’’ she said, presently ; 
*« yet you are a Farwell.’’ 

He started as though he would contra- 
dict her, and then he lost himself fora 
moment and absently allowed his answer- 
ing thoughts to become audible: ‘‘I 
wonder if I am! Saints, fiends, and 
idiots, in a concrete form, perhaps.’’ 

Dorothy involuntarily shrunk from 
him and thought of the hidden energy 
of some volcanoes. 
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There had been no fire in the, parlor 
yet, and the atmosphere was chill. The 
girl shivered. With an _ incongruous 
grace, Farwell covered her shoulders 
with a white shawl that had been lying 
behind them. 

‘‘T wonder if you know, 
began, ‘‘ that—’’ 

‘¢ That what?’’ Farwell said, encour- 
agingly, seeing that she hesitated. 

‘‘That you are the most incompre- 
hensible of beings,’’ she continued. 
‘Tt would require the wisdom of seven 
Solomons to understand you,’’ and then 
she looked at him so intently that he 
fancied her eyes quivered ; and he turned 
away and sought the unconscious photo- 
graphs impulsively, as though fearing the 
fascination of which she was capable. 

Then they were both silent, and his 
countenance was dull and expressionless 
again, and his heavy movements returned 
and reassured her. 

There was a picture of George Wash- 
ington’s spirit welcoming Lincoln into 
heaven. They lingered a moment over 
that, but Dorothy thought that William - 
greeted the likeness of a_ beautifully 
formed opera-singer with the suppressed 
enthusiasm of an old friend, and she 
explained in conciliatory tones that it 
had been inserted there by her brother 
Tom, at present in Santa Rita, on the 
Western coast. 

‘*T would like to meet Mr. Tom Far- 
well,’’ William said, ,in his desultory 
way. 

‘7 don’t think he would care for 
you,’’ the girl responded, candidly. 

‘Oh, don’t you? I wonder why.”’ 

‘« For reasons too numerous to men- 
tion,’’ she laughed, ‘“< as I used to say in 
my school-girl effusions. You are two 
extremes—you and Tom. If Tom had 
less spirit, and you more, you would 
both do better, and I would find it 
harder to hate you, and easier to tell 
Tom conscientiously that he is pérfec- 
tion. You are so impassive, you know, 
and so—”’ 

‘¢«Stupid,’’ put in Farwell, obligingiy. 

‘Anticipating is dangerous,’’ Dorothy 
returned ; ‘‘ but then, you are indifferent 
to everything—even to my hatred.” 


? 
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He had risen and was walking rapidly 
pack and forth, now and then stopping 
to look down the leaf-strewn street ; and 
Dorothy began to wonder if her words 
had been untrue, after all. 

But she went on, serenely oblivious, 
saying in a definite way, as though it 
were all she meant to tell: 

‘‘In Tom, the family peculiarities are 
accented.’’ 

‘«Great heavens!’’ exclaimed Farwell, 
and then he resumed his place beside her 
and seemed interested in spite of himself. 

‘¢ But I love him,’’ the girl said, softly 
and concisely, and her heart swelled, 
and a tear fell directly upon the cow- 
boy’s hat he wore, trickling down and 
seemingly determined, in its course, to 
remind Dorothy of those evidences of a 
reckless life she so sincerely hated. 

Farwell murmured something. about 
her brother being a gay lad, but Dorothy 
was silent. She could see quite clearly 
in her mind the gay lad, with his hand- 
some careless countenance, and the 
scene of his last going away from home 
rose before her, and she could hear her 
mother, as usual, painting him as an 
unqualified disgrace to the family, and 
the family the patient martyrs of his 
tempestuous nature. He had written to 
Dorothy once that she was the only one 
who had not condemned him as quite 
the worst fellow in the world, notwith- 
Standing that he did lose his temper on 
slight occasions, and drink when he felt 
like it, and gamble, and he was always 
sure he had a heart when he thought of 
her. 

‘*T wonder,’’ she mused, drearily, 
“how his next escapade will vary fronj 
the last.’’ 

Farwell smiled. 

‘*Qh, there is a place saved .or him, 
I fancy, at Santa Rita—the capacious 
old prison there.’’ 

She did not tell him how cruel he had 
been, but she closed her eyes and her 
face became deathly white. 

He would have asked her forgiveness 
for his inadvertent heartlessness, but he 
could not trust himself. He remembered, 
though, in time, that he was her cousin 
ina certain way, and he bent over her 
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and kissed her white forehead and mur- 
mured something about a cousin’s privi- 
lege and then he left her alone. 

He didn’t mind her little thrusts at 
all. He was conscious of having 
appeared most disgustingly insipid for a 
week; but then, he reflected, he was 
exceedingly fortunate in having appeared 
at all. 

It was almost supper-time when he 
encountered Dorothy again. She pur- 
posely avoided speaking to him, but 
went into the house and called a family 
council, and he could hear her low voice 
which he thought none the less sweet for 
its earnest emphasis, then reading a letter 
aloud. 

An outer door was partly ajar, and 
Farwell stood there in the gloom, 
silently contemplating the group within 
and commenting upon the substance of 
the important missive with a_ perfect 
confidence in his own convictions. 

Overhead from the extensive arbor, 
great purple grapes hung in tempting 
clusters; Farwell confessed that he 
enjoyed the situation. 

As the reading ceased within, he 
moved cautiously closer to the house 
and endeavored to catch the import of 
the confused distressed murmur of voices 
which succeeded. He could see Dorothy 
still holding the letter and scanning its 
contents again, and he felt a desire to 
challenge someone to a combat as he 
observed her pale pained face and 
anxious wide-open eyes which persisted 
in becoming misty with tears. 

Suddenly she crushed the paper in her 
hands passionately and came out from 
the scene of commotion and stood 
unconsciously almost beside Farwell, 
who had stepped back into @ deeper 
shadow of the grape-vines. 

Then he perceived that she was crying 
softly. The leaves rustled about his feet, 
and Dorothy started, looking in his 
direction. 

‘< Cousin William !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Shall I reach you some grapes ?’’ he 
muttered, evasively. 

‘‘T thank you, no; I cannot enjoy 
anything now,’’ she answered. forcing 
herself to be calm. 
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Above, the stars in rapid succession 
appeared, and the peacefulness of the 
autumn night was an aggravation to the 
struggle which had sprung up in Far- 
well’s heart between conscience and 
desire. Clearly his honor was involved 
in a tangle of inextricable circumstances. 
He wanted to drop on his knees at her 
feet and entreat her to substitute decep- 
tion for stupidity in the enrollment of 
his many sins, of which she was con- 
stantly reminding him. But, in the 
security of silence, he simply wished 
that Dorothy Farwell would retire to her 
chamber and finish her cry on her bed, 
in the manner generally approved of. 

Of course, it was deliriously romantic 
to witness a girl—a lovable girl—break- 
ing her heart in the soft starlight, with 
the autumn airs and the leaves and 
crickets and katydids making all a weird 
plaintive harmony. But it was also 
eminently proper that he should offer 
consolation, and he uttered a groan and 
grew cold all over as he stared back at 
the duties that everywhere confronted 
him. 

The memory of his farewell interview 
with the cause of his tribulations began 
suddenly to haunt him. A dark shadow 
took on the form of Frank Mason’s face, 
and Dorothy’s distress became more 
apparent. 

At last, the situation resolved itself 
into simply his affection for the two. 
He weighed each, In an instant, Frank 
Mason and William Farwell were dis- 
carded as worthless relics of the week’s 
illusion. 

There was a fresh outbreak of sobs 
and tears from the slim figure, that 
looked, Farwell thought, like a dryad 
emerged perhaps from the old apple-tree 
just beyond. 

‘*IT suppose it is cracked a little 
more,’’ he muttered, referring to her 
heart. 

Then came an audible catching of 
breath and a pathetic effort to suppress 
her sobs. 

**Don’t cry so, Dorothy.’’ Farwell 
was at the girl’s side, with one arm 
around her waist. But she was not 
comforted, and his abruptness caused 
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her to draw back quickly with a fright- 
ened stare of amazement. 

It was all so ridiculous, so absurd, to 
think of anyone being frightened at him, 
that Farwell laughed a hearty natural 
laugh that put the finishing touches to 
the fit of terror to which Dorothy was 
rapidly succumbing. 

He had forgotten that that rollicking 
phase of merriment had been in retire- 
ment for a week, and she had_ never 
guessed that he could be so expressive. 

Quickly her spirit returned, and a 
questioning look on her face and an 
imperiousness in her manner made it 
evident that she was waiting for an 
explanation of the metamorphosis of his 
character. But he pretended not to 
comprehend, and demanded an explana- 
tion from her, so that her own trouble 
took precedence of his strange new 
identity. 

He pledged secrecy and assured her 
he would help her if he could; and he 
was conscious of his power, in that he 
was at that moment lending invaluable 
assistance to someone else whose griev- 
ances were serious also. Afterward he 
heaped myriad blessings upon that lucky 
speech, inasmuch as it induced her to 
confide in him instantly. 

It was not a long story, but brief and 
bitter. In the first place, Dorothy’s 
brother Tom practiced law in an extreme 
Western city, undoubtedly the worst 
place in the world for one who sadly 
needed the benefit of refining influences. 

The name of the city was Santa Rita, 
and the name of the editor of the Santa 
Rita ‘‘ News’’ was Mason. Mason, in 
Dorothy’s estimation, was a_ war-like 
despot who ruled Santa Rita, or made 
the attempt, and who bore an unreason- 
able hatred for Tom because the latter 
objected to certain suggestive remarks 
that appeared occasionally in the Santa 
Rita ‘‘ News.’”’ 

The long existing enmity had finally 
reached a crisis, and the trouble which 
Tom’s family had anticipated for months 
was imminent. And of course, Tom had 
written home for money to employ in. his 
impending lawsuit; it was his annual 
demand. On former occasions, in con- 
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honor, his 
gratified, with an 
sarcastic reproach. 
no conceivable way 
of supplying him with the required 
amount, as times were undoubtedly 
hard. Not even Dorothy could con- 
trive the necessary mode of relief. 

She told Farwell all, unreservedly ; it 
was possible he possessed qualities she 
had not noticed before. She was con- 
scious of his sympathy, and his various 
little appropriate comments and ejacula- 
tions influenced her to become very 
sanguine. 

When she had finished, she looked at 
him confidently and asked him how they 
could help Tom. 

He compelled her to wait a moment, 
while he seemed to be endeavoring to 
call up some latent power of expression. 
Then he broke forth: 

“Tf you will marry me—’’. 

He had prepared for an affecting 
scene, a scene essentially feminine; but 


sideration of the family 
request had been 
accompaniment of 


But now there was 


she was past that weakness now, and she 
only asked him if he thought it was 


necessary, and then murmured some- 
thing about Tom not wishing her to 
make such a sacrifice. 

It was a queer mixture of honor and 
dishonor that influenced Farwell. If 
there was a prospect of his gaining Dor- 
othy’s love, he would gladly make her 
happy by assisting Tom; but if she 
refused to care for him, he would return 
to his friend Mason, and the latter 
should never know how nearly their 
bond of allegiance had approached 
destruction. He argued that he was not 
so greatly at fault; other men had fallen 
in love under equally difficult circum- 
stances. He had a satisfying little con- 
ceit that someday Dorothy would care 
for him as fervently as he cared for her 
now, and he said, with a touch of the 
confidence she had shown a moment 
ago: , 

“You will never be sorry, dear. It 
is really necessary, and I wish that I 
could tell you why; but I cannot now.’’ 

His quiet assurance aggravated her. 

** But I can never care for you; it is 
not possible,’’ she said, firmly. ‘* When 
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the glory of my sacrifice has grown old 
and uninteresting, and Tom has forgot- 
ten it too, I shall be only a wretched 
miserable woman, and you will be 
wretched too, because I cannot return 
your love.’’ 

She was conscious of her selfishness, 
but even the idea of Tom languishing in 
Santa Rita prison could not bar out . 
from her imagination a thought of her 
own pain and mortification with a hus- 
band so intolerably stupid and eccentric 
as Farwell had ever been. 

‘« But I promise you faithfully that we 
shall both love and be happy,’’ he per- 
sisted ; and he would have laughed at his 
own apparent unreasonableness, but that 
Dorothy checked him with a glance of 
indignant despair. 

‘*Then you may have me,’’ she 
exclaimed, with an hysterical little sob, 
and gratified him for an instant by add- 
ing: ‘‘It is the old story, I suppose— 
we are going to be married because we 
both love; but then, you know,’’ and 
she dealt the cruel blow with quickened 
breath, ‘‘ it is Tom I love.’’ 

It was hardly the rapturous love-scene 
of which he had always imagined himself 
a participant, but he stifled his disap- 
pointment and listened stoically while 
she reminded him of his duty to Tom 
and decreed that he should leave Fair- 
castle immediately and keep their agree- 
ment—she would not say engagement— 
a secret. 

In the morning, the objectionable 
relative of the respected family of Far- 
well departed, and his fiancée perversely 
secluded herself until after he had disap- 
peared down the village street, gaining 
a small degree of consolation from a 
Faircastle cigar. 

It was a month after this when equa- 
nimity had been restored in the Farwell 
mansion by tidings of William’s cousinly 
acts in Faircastle, that Dorothy was 
brought to, a realization of her situation 
by a letter that. commenced: ‘*My 
dearest Dorothy,’’ and concluded with 
some cheerful remarks about their future. 

In his love-freighted epistle, Farweil 
appointed a few days ahead as the date 
of his arrival in Faircastle ; and Dorothy 
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had, in consequence, grasped frantically 
at every conceivable plan of escape, and 
had finally retired to the parlor, with the 
desperate thought that, if all else failed, 
she would find relief in death. 

She sat staring at the great red roses 
in the parlor carpet until they reminded 
her of the cravat he had worn, and she 
turned away. She moved restlessly 
about before the huge fireplace and its 
rosy fire, as though trying to evade an 
image which kept rising before her. 
Finally she yielded to her willful fancy 
and pondered intently on the features of 
her mind’s intrusive guest. She thought 
there was a sweet expression—childlike, 
too—about the mouth, that resembled 
that feature in her beloved Thackeray’s 
countenance; but his eyes condemned 
themselves, since he so persistently con- 
cealed them. 

Then she grew indignant; that he 
should regulate his acts of charity by the 
corresponding benefit to himself filled 
her with righteous anger. She rose and 


swept haughtily across the room, without 


any definite purpose in her action. The 
door before her opened as if by magic, 
and a pair of arms encircled her, and she 
was forced to yield to the staunch oppo- 
sition that met her flight. 

They went back into the parlor, and 
Roland Linsday closed the door. 

It was awkward indeed for him to be 
obliged to confess that he was, and he 
was not, Cousin William. As he stood 
beside the mantel, paling and coloring 
through the tan which was the result of 
a season in California, Dorothy felt 
thankful for the knowledge that he was 
not quite so good and perfect as he 
seemed ; the remembrance of his other 
self and his possibilities gave her strength 
to accede slowly to his claim to heroism. 
The vivid image of a moment ago 
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inspired her with a charming degree of 
scorn, and, as he talked, she assumed an 
air of simple tolerance. 

He saw it and said pleadingly : 

«¢Just endure me, Dorothy ; I suppose 
I should expect no more. I would have 
told you all before, but you see what a 
predicament I was in: I owed so much 
to you because I loved you, and I owed 
so much to Mason because I’d given 
him my word and honor to help him if I 
could.’’ 

‘* Mason the editor?’’ Dorothy ejacu- 
lated. 

‘¢ Mason the editor,’ 
day, laconically. 

And while Dorothy was marveling at 
the transformation in his personality and 
detailing the perfection of his features 
and flushing under the gaze of his two 
handsome dark eyes, the possessor of 
those charms was offering her a hurried 
explanation of his conduct. 

‘«T have a faculty for playing detect- 
ive,’’ he said, stretching his tall fine 
figure to its full height and looking out 
of the window, with the faintest air of 
shame at the disclosure of the fact, 
‘¢and, when Mason and Farwell got into 
this row, I, like a fool, agreed to act the 
part of an imbecile cousin, and plunge 
into the family circle and scrape up what 
valuable evidence I could against my 
friend’s opponent. But I’m not half so 
bad as I seem, dear; I really am not. 
And I gave Tom a lift—all for your 
precious promise to me—and I’ve con- 
fessed to Mason, induced him and Tom 
to compromise, and the Lord knows 
what all, and now I’ve your promise, 
you know.”’ 

An eager, somewhat pathetic smile 
spread over his features; and if he spoke 
presumingly, she forgave him and 
answered: ‘* You have.’’ 


’ 


repeated Lins- 
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BY FREDERICK ROSSLYN. 


WIEVERAL years ago, while 
living in Paris, I purchased 
an old secretaire, the work- 
manship of which showed 
that it had been made dur- 
ing the days of the Directory. In a 
secret drawer of this venerable piece of 
furniture, I found a yellow MS. contain- 
ing the narrative of which a*translation 
is given below. 


GC) 
G) 
Ox 7x 


In the second year of the present 
century, I was arrested as a political sus- 
pect, and thrown into one of the prisons 
of Paris; a grim building, on which still 
seemed to fall the shadow of the Terror. 
I believe I was suspected of engaging in 
one of the many conspiracies for the 
restoration of the Bourbons; but of this 
charge I was entirely innocent. I may 
have had a sentimental attachment to the 
royal cause, for by birth I was of noble 
blood; but I was of too dreamy a dis- 
position to engage actively in a political 
conspiracy. My natural horror of the 
men of ’93 had been deepened by the 
death of my own father on the scaffold. 
I had received his last embrace and bless- 
ing in the prison where I now sat in 
unutterable dejection, and I still seemed 
to see his proud calm face looking out at 
me from the shadows of my cell. 

I was very young at the time, but 
neither youth nor age was a safeguard in 
that day of universal suspicion. The 
extravagances and crimes of the Terror 
were indeed ended, but the First Consul 
was already looking forward to the 
imperial purple, and he had determined 
that no man or body of men should stand 
in his way. ‘This despotism, at first 
provisional, was now to be made per- 
manent by means of the life-consulship. 
What the next step would be was now 
apparent to all parties; and so, as a sup- 
posed enemy of General Bonaparte, I 
found myself sitting disconsolately in a 
prison cell. 

The jailer was a kindly man, though 


he had held the keys during the Revolu- 
tion, and must have turned them on 
many a breaking heart. The jailer’s wife 
was an invalid and almost wholly con- 
fined to her room, so that I did not see 
so much as I wished of her sweet patient 
face. As her substitute, she employed 
an old woman known to us all as Mére 
Nivois ; a gentle, most serviceable creat- 
ure, still with a touch of red in her 
withered cheeks, whose white cap and 
kerchief were bright spots amid the 
squalor of the prison. She was seventy- 
five years of age, but possessed the 
activity and almost the strength of a 
woman of forty; for increasing years do 
not always mean loss of health, among 
Frenchwomen of the peasant class. 

She had a grandson Jean, who acted 
as one of the turnkeys, and whose shy 
and gentle ways were in pleasing contrast 
to the affected gruffness of the jailer 
Baptiste. ‘The two names together made 
those of a saint; but, though the gruff 
head turnkey was by no means a bad 
fellow, the greater share of sanctity, I 
have always thought, dwelt with the boy. 

The cell which I occupied with two 
other political jail-birds was usually 
unlocked, of a morning, by young Jean, 
who would place three small loaves of 
coarse bread and a jug of water on the 
floor just within the grating, and then 
would cheerfully wish us alk ‘* bon appe- 
tite.’’ The prison fare was not to my 
liking, but the boy’s presence always 
cheered and comforted me. One morn. 
ing, I was aroused from sleep by the 
harsh turning of the key in the lock and 
the noisy pushing back of the bolts, and, 
when I opened my eyes, I found old 
Baptiste scowling down at me. He 
always pretended to scowl, this good 
Baptiste, and spoke in the gruffest: of 
gruff voices. But I have seen the tears 
come into his eyes when he spoke of his 
sick wife; though, to be sure, he always 
assured me that they were the result of 
snuff, and he would inhale great pinches 
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of it, as if to show me that there was no 
deception, and then bury his face in his 
pocket-handkerchief under pretense of 
blowing his nose. ‘There are many men 
in this world who are more ashamed of 
gentleness than they would be of a bad 
temper or an unkind disposition, and of 
these Baptiste was one. 

‘* Where is little Jean this morning ?”’ 
I asked, smiling up into my jailer’s 
frowning face. 

‘* Jean! Jean!’’ he answered, with a 
shrug of his broad shoulders. ‘‘ Poof! 
must it be always Jean? Is Jean your 
valet, then, monsieur, that he alone must 
wait on you? Does he bring you an 
omelet, with coffee and rolls, of a morn- 
ing, instead of a loaf and a pitcher of 
water, as I have done? Jean, indeed! 
If you want Jean, you must go and look 
for him.’’ 

I was willing to humor my jailer’s 
mood, and so I asked : 

‘*Where must | look for Jean this 
morning, my good Baptiste ?’’ 

‘‘In the dungeon,’’ answered the 
jailer. ‘Then he took two huge pinches 
of snuff from the flapped pocket of his 
waistcoat and comforted himself there- 
with. 

For a moment, I was too much aston- 
ished to speak. ‘Then it struck me that 
the gruff jailer was attempting to make 
merry with his prisoner, and so I said: 

‘Jean in the dungeon? You are 
jesting, mon bon ami; how could that 
innocent boy merit such a punishment ?”’ 

‘* Merit it? How should I know?”’ 
replied the head turnkey, in his gruffest 
tones. ‘‘ Perhaps he turned a key too 
soon, perhaps he turned a key too late ; 
perhaps he carried a letter to a prisoner 
which had not been read by the author- 
ities—ay ! even to such a one as you, 
my friend. He was born as one of the 
natural, that boy. He is always doing 
someone a kindness, and suffering for it 
afterward.’’ 

‘¢ This is infamous,’’ I exclaimed, in 
arage. ‘It is anabuseof power. The 
dungeon is a punishment for prisoners ; 
how can it be inflicted on a boy who is 
as free as you are? By whose authority 
has it been done ?”’ 
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The jailer again shrugged his broad 
shoulders, as if to prove that there was 
no unusual weight of care resting on 
them. ‘Then he said: 

‘‘Do you not know that Jean isa 
prisoner? Did you suppose that he was 
paid wages like myself, and could ask to 
be discharged and leave the prison when 
he wished? Poof! the little Jean isa 
prisoner like yourself; with this differ- 
ence, that you may find the prison doors 
open to-morrow, while he must remain 
within these walls for fifteen years to 
come. He*was too young for Dr. Guil- 
lotin’s pretty toy when he was convicted 
nine years ago. Edged tools are sharp, 
you know, and so they sent him here.” 

As this usually taciturn man_ had 
become so loquacious, I would have 
questioned him on the history of old 
Mére Nivois and her grandson, had he 
not, after this grim jest, abruptly left 
the cell. 

On the following day, however, with- 
out any explanation of the causes which 
led up-to my arrest and confinement— 
and which, indeed, remain a mystery to 
me to this hour—I was suddenly released 
from prison ; and the first use I made of 
my freedom was to inquire into the 
story of Jean Nivois and his grand- 
mother. 

They were peasants, it would seem, 
from one of the~Protestant districts of 
France, living in a little village where 
were gathered together a remnant of the 
once powerful Huguenots. So obscure 
were they and their pastor that they 
escaped the first insane outburst of the 
Revolution, and, while the priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church were being 
massacred by the hundred, this little 
religious community continued | their 
devotions in undisturbed peace. This 
could not last long, however ; and _ they 
were soon denounced by an ardent sans 
culotte who had become a perfervid dis- 
ciple of the new religion of reason. 
There were only eighteen of these poor 
people, including their minister ; but of 
these eighteen, only two—old Mére . 
Nivois and her grandson—were spared. 
The boy was but three years old, the 
woman was nearly three-score and ten 
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and an unmistakable peasant; and so, 
instead of marching them to the guillo- 
tine, they were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for twenty-five years. 

Prisons were merely regarded ‘as ante- 
chambers to the court of death, in those 
days ; and when the astonished Baptiste 
found that his new guests had come for 
so long a visit, he determined that they 
should be made to earn their salt, and 
not be permitted to prey upon the 
benevolent republic. So old Mére 
Nivois had become an assistant to the 
jailer’s wife, and little Jean had been 
taught the use of the keys as soon as he 
had strength enough to turn them in the 
lock. They had seen youth, beauty, and 
genius enter the doors of the prison ; 
and, day following day, had listened to 
the reading of the death-roll. The 


Terror was ended, its leaders had them- 
selves died by the guillotine; but the 
boy and his grandmother lingered in the 
gloomy jail, unknown to the new author- 
ities, or forgotten by them. 


As soon as I once more saw the sun 
shining and felt the wind in my face, 
I determined that I would use all the 
power I possessed to obtain the release 
of these hapless and innocent peasants. 
I knew that I, as a political suspect, 
could not move in the matter myself; 
but I had friends and kinsmen near the 
great consul whose petitions he could 
not well refuse. My cousin, Colonel de 
Veraux, had served with General Bona- 
parte in Egypt, and was greatly attached 
to the man of destiny and his cause. 
To him I applied, and was soon made 
glad by an order of release. 

As I wished to be a witness of the joy 
of my humble friends, I carried this 
document to the prison in person. It 
was late in the afternoon of a beautiful 
day in May, and the prisoners were 
almost all in the open court. A number 
of them were engaged in playing battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, and, standing 
watching this group, was little Jean. 
If he had ever been confined in a dun- 
geon, his face showed no shadow of its 
gloom now. He was watching the game 
intently, as any child of his years might 
have done, and did not see me as I 
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entered the court and the jailer clanged 
to the iron door and noisily shot the 
bolts into place. Behind him, sitting 
on the lowest of a flight of worn stone 
steps that led to the gallery of cells 
above, was Mére Nivois, whose keen old 
eyes saw me at once, and who pointed 
me out to the boy. I ran toward them, 
forcing my way through the jostling 
crowd of prisoners; I seized a hand of 
each in mine and cried: 

‘You are free !’’ 

Free! At first, the word had no 
meaning for them; then their fellow- 
prisoners crowded around them with 
tears and embraces and broken words of 
congratulation. Free? Yes, after nine 
years of imprisonment, they were once 
more free. I felt Mére Nivois’s hand 
tremble in mine, and saw her face 
become grdve and sad. Her kind old 
eyes looked sorrowfully into the faces of 
the prisoners pressing about her; she 
tried to speak, but her voice failed and 
the tears began running down her 
withered cheeks. At last, she turned to 
me and said: 

‘You are kind, monsieur ; but I can- 
not go. The home that was mine in 
happier years is now desolate; the 
friends who loved me are dead. No, 
I must not go; for me there is no work 
left, no duties to perform, no love to 
share, save within these walls. With 
Jean, it is different; he is young and 
can go forth into the world again, and 
surely monsieur, who has been so kind 
in this matter, will see that he finds 
employment. But for me, it would not 
be well; and, the good Baptiste per- 
mitting, I will remain where I am, 
making broth for the prisoners who are 
ill, and serving my Lord and God in the 
spot where He, in His infinite wisdom, 
has placed me.’’ 

Though she spoke in the patois of her 
province, there was a simple dignity in 
Mére Nivois’s language which went 
straight to the hearts of her hearers. 
I for one could say nothing, save that 


' Jean should be well cared for; nor did 


I oppose the old woman’s wishes, feeling 
that she would be happier within the 
prison walls than without. I knew that 
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she could easily be continued in the 
prison service ; and for the boy, I had 
already formed my plans. In his idle 
moments, he was always drawing with 
crayons on the flat stones which paved 
the court, and I had determined that 
I would place him with Monsieur David. 
Jacobin though he was, David had a 
great mastery of his art, and I was sure 
that the history of Jean would appeal to 
the painter’s sympathies. Nor was I 
wrong in thus trusting to the kindlier 
side of the great Jacobin’s character, as 
the sequel proved ; but this is the story 
of a prison, not of the beautiful world of 
art. 

As for Baptiste, he took a pinch of 
snuff and declared that he should be 
charmed to have Mére Nivois remain as 
his guest, seeing she was the good friend 
of himself and his wife. His house was 
not without its charms; you were safe 
from robbers, for one thing. And the 
broth? Ah, yes; surely Mére Nivois 
should still make broth for the sick 
among the prisoners. So the-matter was 
settled, and I bade the old woman good- 
bye, promising I would call for little 
Jean on the morrow. The boy clung to 
his grandmother, and yet was eager to 
go. The murmur of the great world 
lying beyond the prison walls was already 
in his ears ; his life was about to begin. 
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In the studio of the famous painter, 
Jean Nivois, there hangs the portrait of 
an old peasant-woman whose withered 
cheeks still show a pretty color, and 
whose white cap and kerchief cause the 
figure to stand out from the dark back- 
ground with astonishing relief. Many 
lovers of art have sought to own this 
picture, which shows the great painter at 
his best; but he has steadiiv refused to 
part with it. Perhaps the emperor, who 
has conferred the cross of the Legion of 
Honor upon Monsieur Nivois, may be 
able to obtain it for the national collec- 
tion in the Louvre; if so, the nation 
will gain a masterpiece. 

To me, his old friend, the painter 
often speaks of the original of that por- 
trait; whom we both knew and loved so 
well. He likes to dwell upon her gentle- 
ness, her self-sacrifice—so _ beautiful, 
because always so unconscious—and her 
simplicity of character. 

‘‘Ah! my friend,’’ he has said to me, 
with something like a sigh, ‘‘ the world 
calls me a famous man now; but, do 
you know, I sometimes half envy a cer- 
tain small boy who used to sit in the 
court-yard of a prison, drawing with 
crayon on the flag-stones, while an old, 
old woman, in a white cap and kerchief, 
looked down over his shoulder. He 
was happier than I, that small boy.” 


TO THE MOONLIGHT. 


BY ADRIAN A. CHRISTIE. 


WEET moonlight at my window, cold and dim, 
I wonder angels sent you here to me? 
Hard-hearted I whose life has need of thee 
To cheer these cottage shadows lone and grim, 
With lovely nature’s pure unending hymn 
And God’s sweet chants of olden melody. 
Ah, moonlight pale, that lingers blithe and free 
In ruin’s finger-prints, where time begins 
To spell to my sad eyes, with silvery gleams, 
The epochs of my life’s remorseless way, 
And marks with hidden hand more gray 
The silvery sheen of evening’s long departed beams, 
I bid you shine to-night in all my dreams, 
And guide me on through sleep to morn and day. 
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BY M. E. 


great golden ball just over 

the rugged edge of the 

mountain. The airy clouds 

banked against the western 
horizon reflected its splendor in tints of 
amber, rose, and purple, throwing a 
halo around the proud heads of the 
mountain ashes, then resting almost 
caressingly upon a grave far down in the 
valley, beside which stood a young man. 
To the right, in the midst of grounds 
pretentious enough to have been laid out 
in the ambitious days of John Locke, 
stood a large substantial house bearing 
evidence of care and taste. 

Such was Nortonwold, the home of 
old Dr. Norton, who, dying three years 
previous, had left his large fortune to 
his wife and only child, then a young 


man of twenty-three years, who had 
espoused his father’s profession and like- 


wise succeeded to his practice. The 
bond between mother and son _ had 
always been a most sympathetic one. 
She was a most noble woman, and had 
sought to instill the great principles of 
love and duty in the education of the 
boy, and he repaid her with his confi- 
dence and devotion. Possessing a clear 
head, a stout heart, and unsullied integ- 
rity, Reginald Norton was ason of whom 
any woman might be proud; it was 
indeed a sad day for him when he closed 
the violet eyes of the lovely woman and 
felt himself alone in the world. 

Only cne month before, she had been 
laid to rest in this beautiful spot ; and at 
this time, her son, leaving the old home 
in the hands of strangers, was going to 
seek a new field. of usefulness among 
Scenes less trying. Thus we find him, 
on that bright September afternoon, at 
his mother’s grave, his horse and buggy 
at ashort distance waiting to bear him 
to Ashville. 

At length, he left the grave, and, 
mntying his horse, stroked his dark 
glossy mane, saying: ‘#\h! we are alone 
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the world together.’’ 

Then, springing into the buggy, he 
drove down the valley, casting one 
mournful glance behind. Yet that grave 
among the ferns and sweet-briars did not 
contain all his sorrow. 

About one year before, he had met at 
her aunt’s house in Ashville, a beautiful 
Southern girl who had inspired him with 
that ardent love of which his strong 
nature was capable. When she left for 
her home toward the latter part of sum- 
mer, Isabel Somers had promised to be 
his wife ; during the nine or ten months 
following, Reginald Norton was a happy 
man. 

With the return of the June roses, 
Isabel came again to Ashville, and his 
pulses thrilled with exquisite pleasure as 
he feasted his eyes upon the lovely face 
turned toward him as he exclaimed : 

‘‘ Isabel, you are more beautiful than 
ever! It refreshes my soul to look at 
you.”’ 

‘* No flattery, sir,’’ replied she, archly ; 
‘*but,’’ she added, ‘‘ have you been sick? 
You are so pale.’’ 

‘« No, no—overworked, perhaps; my 
partner has been sick, and I have been 
doing the work of two,’’ said Reginald. 

‘Oh, you are always so busy, Regi- 
nald,’’ she replied, pettishly; ‘don’t 
you know, I’ve been thinking how glad 
I should be if you would relinquish the 
practice of medicine? It is really most 
inconvenient to have ‘your duty as a 
physician,’ as you term it, always 
obtruding itself; here I have been three 
days without seeing you, all due to the 
aforesaid duties! Now tell me truly, 
would it not be much more pleasant to 
be able to consult your own inclinations 
and see something of the world, than to 
waste your time and talents feeling the 
pulses of the old folks and coaxing the 
children ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ said Reginald, quietly, 
‘‘if I did not love my profession next to 
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you, or if the life you advise had in it 
that which gives even a degree of beauty 
to the homely picture you have drawn,’’ 
and Reginald sighed, for her words had 
grated harshly upon him. 

‘¢ What—what is that ?”’ asked Isabel, 
quickly. 

«‘A purpose—a purpose to make the 
most of life,’’ said Reginald. 

‘“‘Ah!’’ said Isabel, with a_ bright 
smile, ‘‘that is the very thing that would 
actuate me to seek it in a different chan- 
nel. Really, now,’’ continued she, 
teasingly, ‘‘ were you ever beyond Ash- 
ville ?”’ 

Dr. Norton laughed, saying: ‘‘ It is 
not necessary, Isabel; for you are here 
now, and your smile is more refreshing 
than the breeze from the White Mount- 
ains, and your voice more soothing than 
the sound of waves on the beach—even 
when you scold,’’ he concluded, his dark 
eyes bent upon her in admiration. 

Isabel made the most bewitching 


grimace imaginable, and Reginald soon 


forgot the disquiet her words had pro- 
duced, in the fascination of her pres- 
ence; for this girl—bright, clever, and 
attractive—had won his whole heart and 
enthroned herself as his ideal: he 
regarded her much as the ancient 
Romans did Pallas or Minerva. Yet, 
that night, in the silence of his own 
room, her words recurred to him again, 
and she became his Isis, whose beauty 
was less brilliant, owing to the veil that 
hung over her; it was a very thin veil, 
a very gauzy one, but it cast a shadow 
in the sensitive soul of the young man. 
In spite of himself, he felt the lack of 
sympathy between them. Reared, as he 
had been, to regard self-sacrifice as good 
in itself, he abhorred the thought that 
centred in self, and the sentiments 
betrayed by Isabel’s words were annoy- 
ing to him. 

‘«It is merely thoughtlessness,’’ he 
murmured, in answer to the aggressive 
thoughts; ‘‘she is young and gay, and 
I’m half afraid my mother’s sympathy 
for my work has spoiled me, and that I 
shall make a very disagreeable husband 
indeed,’’ with which pleasing reflection 
he went to sleep, dreaming of Isis, 
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whose veil lay at his feet, stained with 
the blood from his own heart. 

During July, there had been much 
sickness; and toward its close, scarlet 
fever broke out among the children, 
assuming a very malignant form. Mrs. 
Bright, Isabel’s aunt, had two children 
stricken with the disease in the same 
day. 

‘‘ Too bad,’’ said Isabel; ‘‘Aunt Ella 
had promised a- garden-féte next week, 
to Pauline and me; indeed, Reginald, I 
would go home at once, if papa and 
mamma were there, for I know I shall 
have a poky time, and I daresay you will 
be too busy to notice poor me.”’ 

‘¢T shall keep you in my heart, Isabel ; 
but I do foresee hard work ahead, for all 
of us who can make ourselves useful. No 
doubt, you will be a great comfort and 
help to Mrs. Bright and Pauline, in car- 
ing for the children.’’ 

** Reginald! Reginald!’’ And Isa- 
bel’s laugh was like the sound of silvery 
waters. ‘‘I nurse the sick? Why, I 
should ruin your reputation forever ; for 
every blessed one of them would be sure 
to die!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘You can do as well as Pauline, I 
imagine, and I see she has enlisted this 
morning,’’ said Dr. Norton, smiling 
gravely. 

‘« Yes, yes—some people’s talent lies 
right along that line, but mine don’t; 
yet I can imagine you, in the future, 
wanting me to visit all the rheumatic old 
ladies,’’ she replied, quizzically. 

‘‘] think, Isabel, you would be very 
lovely in such a réle,’’ he answered, 
gravely—so gravely that she felt very 
uncomfortable ; for, having been reared 
a stranger to all care or responsibility, 
she could ill brook the idea of her 
lover’s suggesting that she assume it; 
yet Isabel Somers was a girl of fine 
intelligence and tender heart, with many 
of the best elements of womanhood. 
Alas ! she had not then learned the moral 
relation between ego and kosmos. Fiat- 
tery, adulation, and indulgence had made 
her selfish and thoughtless, two qualities 
so much at variance with Dr. Norton’s 
nature that they jarred upon him, pro- 
ducing discord’ that bewildered him, 
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though he tried to shut his ears to the 
unpleasant sound. He began to recall a 
number of instances in which Isabel had 
given evidence of such sentiments. 

A few days after Mrs. Bright’s child- 
ren were taken sick, Isabel met Dr. 
Norton on the porch when he came to 
pay his morning call. 

‘‘Ah, here you are, truant. I have 
been impatient for your coming; for 
Nina Dixon came to town this morning, 
and I am going home with her, to stay 
several days. I really believe I should 
die of ennui if I had to stay here much 
longer, with the house as still as death, 
and Aunt Ella looking so anxious and 
worried — poor woman! Don’t you 
know, Reginald, she and Pauline watch 
by turns, all night long! Mrs. Temple, 
Aunt Ella’s_ sister-in-law, came last 


night; and I am so glad, for she is a 

good nurse and will be such a relief.’’ 
‘‘Do you never watch with them at 

night, Isabel ?”’ 

Oh, they don’t want any such 


sey? 
useless person about,’’ replied Isabel, 
laughing lightly; ‘‘ but you have not 
said you were sorry to have me go,’’ she 
concluded. 

‘* Yes, but I am—more sorry than I 
can tell you,’’ said Dr. Norton, frown- 
ing; ‘‘and you must think better of it. 
It would seem utterly heartless in you to 
go now, when any day may be the last 
for poor little Anna.’’ 

“‘Is that true? Poor Anna!’’ she 
said. ‘* But, Reginald, I think she is 
better—Pauline said so. And what good 
could I do by staying? Aunt Ella said 
go, for she knew I was dull; now, what 
can I do if I stay ?’’ she questioned. 

*«Such a question for a woman with 
heart and brain!’’ exclaimed Dr. Nor- 
ton, impatiently, as he left the room, 
going upstairs to the sick-chamber, while 
Isabel stood staring after him with wide- 
open eyes and a very white face. No 
sooner had he uttered the speech than 
he realized its rudeness, and would have 
gone back at once to apologize, had he 
not met Mrs. Bright in the hall, who 
took possession of him. The children 
were indeed better, and their recovery 
was anticipated. 
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When Dr. Norton returned to the 
library, Isabel could not be found. He 
visited the house several times during the 
next two days, failing to see her, though 
he resorted to both notes and messages. 
Her aunt, fearful she would be sick, per- 
suaded her to return with Nina on the 
morning of the third day, as the sick 
were improving so rapidly, and Isabel 
looked so listless and pale. She left a 
note for Dr. Norton, breaking their 
engagement on the plea of uncongeni- 
ality. In another week, she had returned 
to her home. Dr. Norton told his 
mother of his trouble, but she only 
replied: ‘‘ Perhaps it is best, my son; 
such a woman could not make you 
happy,’’ and he had never sought her 
again. Ina few weeks, his mother was 
dead ; and shortly after, we find Regi- 
nald leaving home, as described at the 
beginning of this story. 

Five years had passed ; busy years to 
young Dr. Norton, who had achieved 
success and fame in his chosen profession, 
becoming one of the leading physicians 
of Philadelphia. His added years had 
given dignity to his bearing and thought- 
fulness to the handsome face; yet, at 
one-and-thirty, there was a shadow on 
the. brow.that sometimes deepened into 
melancholy when the features were in 
repose. He had not avoided society ; 
rather had he courted it in a vain effort 
to forget his own disappointment. 

This summer, one of his old medical 
friends had begged him to spend a few 
weeks with him at his country-seat on 
the banks of the Susquehanna, which 
kind invitation he accepted, arriving 
there the latter part of June, 

‘I want you, Reginald,.to do just as 
you please while you are here—fish, ride, 
read, or make love to. the girls, as the 
notion takes you,’’ said the kind old 
man. ‘‘ Really, if I had a daughter of 
my own, I should insist upon the latter ; 
for you are a fine-looking fellow, sir, 
and you ought to marry. I tell you,’’ 
he continued, not heeding the depreca- 
tory laughter of his young friend, ‘‘ we 
have a neighbor here that would suit you 
exactly; she is.an orphan—lost father 
and mother in atwelvemonth. She is 
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mistress of that fine estate just over the 
railroad-track ; her aunt’s family lives 
with her, and [ tell you, sir, she is as 
beautiful as Hebe and as good as she is 
beautiful. Now, the other day, there 
was a railroad accident just around that 
curve, and she opened her house to the 
wounded, and, more than that, opened 
her purse to‘supply everything needful ; 
while her aunt, her cousin, and herself 
labored night and day to alleviate their 
sufferings.’’ 

‘*She must be a very noble woman, 
but, I fear, much too good for me,’’ 
replied Dr. Norton. 

** Nonsense! Last winter, my eyes 
were very bad, you remember; well, 
there were articles on a special subject 
running through a great many numbers 
of my journal. I was very much wor- 
ried by being unable to read them, and 
happened to mention it in her presence ; 
what do you think, sir? Every day 
after that, during the remainder of the 
season, she would come and read to me 
an hour or two. She is always doing 


some kindness, and seems utterly forget- 
ful of self,’’ said old Dr. Browning. 

‘*Ts it not strange she never has mar- 
ried ?’’ said Dr. Norton. 

‘¢T tell you, sir, it is not for want of 


opportunities,’’ he replied, warmly ; 
‘«she might take her choice in this whole 
section. She has a heart-history, I sus- 
pect. But she will marry, I think, some- 
time ; for she is only twenty-five now. 
Well, I must sleep awhile now, and you 
can take a stroll through the grounds, or 
do whatever you like,’’ concluded the 
old gentleman. 

‘*Thank you,’’ replied Dr. Norton ; 
¢¢T think I shall walk down to the river,’’ 
at the same time moving off in that 
direction. 

The river lay before him, calm and 
beautiful ; the air was redolent of per- 
fume, and joyous with the song of birds. 
He walked on, drinking in the beauty of 
nature, until he suddenly stopped, think- 
ing he must be trespassing; for, not 
twenty feet to his right, a young lady 
was sitting under a tree, reading, having 
not yet observed him, while to the left 
rose the house that Dr. Browning had 
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spoken of. He moved forward to apolo- 
gize for his intrusion, just as she became 
aware of his presence and rose in some 
confusion. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ said he; “J 
was only—’’ But suddenly he paused, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Can it be possible? Isa- 
bel—Miss Somers, is it not ?”’ 

‘The same, Dr. Norton; this is 
indeed a surprise,’’ said the lady, pale to 
the lips, yet maintaining her self-control 
with a great effort. 

One glance from the dark eyes had 
been enough to rekindle the flame in all 
its intensity, in the breast of Dr. Norton. 
The past seemed as yesterday, and he 
could not even feel that it was strange 
for him to be standing before her as he 
said very softly : 

**Qh, Isabel! Have you entirely for- 
gotten the past? Has not your heart, 
in all these years, forgiven my egregious 
folly? ‘Too late I realized that I had 
thrown away my happiness. Ah! Isabel, 
there is something in your eyes that 
causes a wild hope to spring in my heart: 
speak—answer me !”’ 

‘¢ Dr. Norton,’’ replied Isabel, quietly, 
‘‘you taught me a very bitter lesson 
once—that lesson of self-knowledge; 
but it was a valuable one, and I can for- 
give the act for the peace it has wrought,”’ 
she answered, slowly. 

‘“*Peace! Peace! But have you 
found happiness? Why would you not 
see me again before you cast me off for- 
ever ?’’ he exclaimed, passionately. 

“‘T could not; believe me, I could 
not,’’ replied she, as she lifted her eyes 
appealingly to his, while the tears 
sparkled beneath the long lashes. 

‘« If I could make you believe, Isabel, 
that I have loved you all this time, that 
I have thought of you morning and 
evening, that after my mother’s death I 
sought to find you.without success, that 
seeing you this morning has been like a 
glimpse of heaven to me, would it not 
soften your heart to listen to my plead- 
ing again? Has all the old love died?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

‘‘None of it, Reginald; and it has 
been a-thorn in my pride that I loved 
one whom I thought must despise me,” 
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said she, blushing as if she had made a 
confession of guilt. 

Dr. Norton waited to hear no more 
till he was pouring into her ear the vows 
and the love of his heart, to which she 
was no unwilling listener. 

At last, aroused to realities, he asked : 

‘‘How came you here, Isabel? Are 
you visiting at that house over there, 
whose mistress, I understand, is a paragon 
of perfection ?’’ 

“Ah, I see my good old friend has 


been flattering me, as usual; but he is a 
very partial judge, I assure you. That 
is my home ; and I, its mistress, am no 
paragon—only one who has seen her 
own thoughtless selfishness and is trying 
to make amends,’’ said Isabel, with a sus- 
picious moisture in her eyes. 

‘« Hush, Isabel !’’ said Dr. Norton, a 
happy light in his eyes; ‘‘ Dr. Browning 
does not know the half of your loveli- 
ness of character.’’ 

Aye! truly Isis stood unveiled ! 
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HOW, oh how slowly 
Pass the morning hours to me; 

I can hear the thrushes singing, 

And the murmur of the bee, 
In the beds of thyme around me; 

And the zephyr’s gentle song, 
In the sweet flowers of the garden, 

Wooing as he glides along. 


Yonder toil the happy reapers 

In the summer’s twinkling heat ; 
I can hear their merry voices 

As they labor in the wheat ; 
And at times I catch the glitter 

Of their sickles in the sun, 
As with joyful hearts they labor 

Till the sunny day is done. 


Labored with those merry reapers, 
Only one short year ago, 

One in whom my heart’s affections 
Sparkled in their lucid flow ; 

But when frosty gems were gleaming 
In the chill autumnal eves, 

I could see his low grave covered 
With the many-tinted leaves. 


So the morning hours pass slowly— 
Birds and bees and dewy flowers 
Only turn my saddened feelings 
To those golden-wingéd hours 
When from my low cabin window, 
In the summer’s twinkling heat, 
I could see nis sickle gleaming 
’Mid the golden sheaves of wheat. 





MY GRANDMAMMA. 


BY JOHN REID. 


“See what yer dug’s got, mem !”’ 


BELIEVE my grandmamma to have 
| been, with one exception, the 

woman of the family. When I 
began to know her well, she had grown 
stout, and her breath did not always 
come at need. Nor was the weight upon 
her spirit lessened by the habit of wear- 
ing much superfluous clothing to keep 
the weather at bay. Often, when it was 
empty, have I gazed in awe upon her 
leather belt, which« might well have 
girdled a prize stallion. But her heart 
was larger than ner body. In it were 
chambers for all the virtues, and a hall 
for hospitality. She cared not to be 
alone; and the more there were about 
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her, the merrier grew the 
bright old face. My mother 
and I were her guests for 
years, and she could not 
have rested well in her 
grave if she had not, by 
her will, fulfilled a last 
duty of hospitality to us. 
We have two portraits 
of her. In one, the fresh- 
est oil-painting of its age 
that I know, she is shown 
in the buxom days of her 
first wifehood, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, red-cheeked, 
sedately smiling. She wears 
a low-necked black silk 
dress, a wide lace collar 
falling upon her shoulders 
and bosom, and over the 
collar is thrown a heavy 
gold chain with pendent 
locket. In fifty years, the 
portrait has not become 
old-fashioned. I addressed 
to it an early effort in verse, ending 
with the avowal : 


“| think, if I had living been 
When she was young and free, 
There would have been a match between 
My grandmamma and me.” 


In the crayon sketch, she is repre- 
sented in the dawn of a cheery old age, 
her cheeks still ruddy and her smile 
livelier than in the first picture, but with 
hair almost white and a face much lined 


with action. In her cap are ostrich 
feathers, and she wears handsome jewels. 
The picture seems to live, and you can 
almost see the snowy curls shaking in 
merriment over some caper of one of her 
many pets. 

She was twice married, as the large- 
hearted will often be. Her first husband 
was a very perfect gentleman, grave, 
simple, wise. The second was a poor 
creature who won her by threatening to 
shoot himself if she proved obdurate.: 
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She gave him her love for a time, and 
the small luxuries that he needed for 
life. He did not live long, and, after 
his death, she was a graceful but very 
resolute widow. 

The record of her life is one of pen- 
sioners and pets. ‘The former she sup- 
plied in secret, the latter she acknowl- 
edged openly. I have something to say 
about the pets. Through one of these, 
my grandmamma- and =I _ became 
estranged ; yet do I solemnly declare 
that I was not guilty of the outrage 
attributed to me. 

In the hall of my grandmamma’s 
house stood a glass case wherefrom a 
stuffed spaniel glared stonily at the living 
cats and dogs that were its successors in 
the royal favor. In death, Flora was 
but a shabby cur, with patches of hairless 
skin, and legs a good deal awry; but to 
have suggested the cellar for the poor 
effigy would have been to insult Flora’s 
mistress, whose lashes were often wet as 
she gazed into the glass eyes of the old 
padded corpse. 

At this time, the living favorite was 
the Newfoundland dog, Neptune, a mis- 
chievous giant sent to town to be out of 
the way of worrying sheep. To tell of 
the scrapes into which he dragged her 
was a huge delight to his mistress. She 
was as proud of him when he shattered 
the great wall-mirror in a fashionable 
draper’s shop as a mother might have 
been whose son had won the Victoria 
Cross by some act of brilliant heroism. 
The gore that dripped’ from Neptune’s 
muzzle all the way home on that memo- 
rable day was, in her eyes, the life-blood 
of a hero, and the only effect upon her 
of paying the damage was that she added 
the amount to the value set upon her 
favorite. 

She would tell, with tears of enjoyment 
in her eyes, how she and Neptune went 
spying in the shop-windows one summer 
day. As usual on such occasions, the 
dog pulled one way, and his mistress the 
other. Now the milliners had it, now 
the butchers. My grandmother became 
annoyed at the staring and smiling of 
the people who passed her. She was 
used to being looked at when Neptune 
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was with her, but on this day the notice 
taken amounted almost to insult. She 
cast side glances at her reflection in the 
shop-windows, to see if her bonnet was 
on one side or her dress out of order. 
All seemed right, and Nep was following 
sedately at heel. Yet people stared and 
laughed till the tears stood in my grand- 
mother’s eyes. 

A policeman stopped in front of her. 
Was her unknown offense criminal ? 
‘* See what yer dug’s got, mem! 
doubtfu’ if he cam’ by it honest.’’ 

Down the whole of our most fashion- 
able street, leaving a greasy wake behind 
him, Neptune had dragged at my grand- 
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“‘ Gazed into the glass eyes of the old padded corpse.” 


mother’s heels the internal works of a 
sheep. Nor would he give up his booty 
to the law. As he stood over it at bay, 
the gathering crowd shrank respectfully 
from his muzzle. The gleam of his 
white teeth set calves aching. For ten 
shillings, a cabman agreed to take home 
the lady, with her dog and trimmings, 
which latter Neptune trustfully laid in 
the lap of his mistress as soon as they 
were alone together. 

The poor dog raided a butcher’s shop 
once too often. It was his habit to steal 
from one place pigs’ feet, for which my 
grandmother paid. He took a fancy to 
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change his butcher, and, finding the 
trotter sweet, came back for another. 

‘*Here, good dog,’’ said the shop- 
man, tossing a scrap of steak to him. 
He caught, and down went the tit-bit. 

‘‘Again,’’ cried the malicious rascal, 
and this time threw to the excited dog a 
heavy iron weight wrapped in mince- 
meat. It broke his jaw, and poor Nep 
was so restless in the veterinary sur- 
geon’s hands that he had to be shot to 
be put out of pain. In the first flush of 
her wrath, I think my grandmamma 
would have made up a mince-ball with 
poison in it for that butcher’s. supper. 
He had committed the unpardonable sin, 
and I myself soon lay under grievous 
suspicion of having done the same. 

My grandmamma and I, having been 
deserted for a time by the other members 
of the household, became dangerously 
intimate. I was free of her pockets, 
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and strove hard to be good. Yet I fear 
that, with the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ on 
my knee, I have mentally scalped 
Indians in the backwoods of America. 
Still, after all, it was only thinking, and 
to my hand was the cage of mine enemy, 
Polly. Often had that savage bird lit 
upon my unprotected head and searched 
therein with its beak for my brain. If | 
wore a cap, it would stalk me on the 
floor, and, striking at my ankles, yell 
deliriously: ‘*Who bit the boots?’ 
This war-cry had been taught it by its 
mistress when it had utterly destroyed 
the boots of a visitor. When it was 
caged, and could not get at me, it would 
pawkily lower its crest and cry: 
‘‘Scratch poor poll!’’ But there was 
need of sticking-plaster if I ventured to 
touch a feather. For these reasons, I 
would sometimes, with a ruler, keep it 
climbing round and round the cage till 
it was madder than a March hare. My 
grandmother never scratched its head 
with a fork, but she did not know the 
bird as I did. . 

We were alone in the room, Polly and 
I, when the Old Man entered with an 
apologetic mew. He was a wicked old 
Tom-cat who had no latch-key, but did 
not mind, as he never wanted to get in 
before the milk came. When his excur- 
sions were not amatory, they were mar- 
tial, and he was ‘scarred from head to 
tail; yet my grandmother thought him 
an angel of light and sweetness. The 
cage was on the tea-table near the cream. 
I filled a saucer and bade the Qld Man 
drink. There was: no black thought in 
my mind. John Bunyan had but slid 
from my knee. 

‘¢ Che-che-che !’’ I said, and stroked 
the Old Man’s seamy sides as he dropped 
his whiskers in the cream and _ purred. 
But Satan enticed that unhappy parrot 
to the bottom of its cage, where it 
cocked a wicked eye at the Old Man’s 
waving tail. Polly and I exchanged 
glances. I gently lifted the saucer a4 
little further from the edge of the table, 
toward which it was being moved in 
licking. ‘To and fro, to and fro, waved 
the amicable tail. Polly was as quiet as 
a sleeping baby. I pushed the saucer 
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“*The Old Man was avenged.” 


inch nearer to the cage. ‘The Old Man 
hitched back, with a ‘‘ you’re really very 
kind’’ sort of a purr. His tail just 
brushed the wires. Polly bit and held 
on. The cage rocked, the Old Man 
jumped, and—something gave way. He 
made a great noise about what Polly 
kept; but though I was in at the death, 
my grandmother need not have accused 
me of taking the brush. Save in the 
way of kindness, I had not laid my hand 
upon bird or beast, and, excepting that 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’? on my knee 


was upside down, there was no scrap of 
evidence against me. If I live to bea 
hundred, I will never give cat cream 
again. 

That parrot came to a bad end. It 
said ‘‘I see you!’’ to an Irish maid who 
was sampling the whisky when the 
family were at church. She poured a 
kettleful of boiling water over Polly, and 
the Old Man was avenged. Had I not 
been with her at church, I feel sure that 
my grandmother would have had me 
hanged on suspicion. 


CLEMENCY. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


HERE were darkness and rain and angry sky, 
And rush of the storm, and the breakers’ cry, 
And clamor of wind and billows in strife, 
And dread in the heart of the waiting: wife ; 


When out of the clamor and gloom and storm 
An overturned boat and a clinging form, 

And the sea which had almost grasped its prey 
Was kind to the fisherman’s wife that day. 





HOW I HELD COURT. 


A STORY OF MOUNTAIN JUSTICE, 


BY JOSEPH P. REED. 
Copyright 1893. 


was returning to camp from a 

visit to a certain county-seat of 
Montana, where I had been on business 
for the mining corporation of which I 
was then manager. It was before the 
advent of the railroad had made travel 
over the Rockies a small affair, and I 
had spent most of the day in my buck- 
board. 

My camp was several miles up the 
gulch from the ‘‘city,’’ which was a 
typical mining-town of those days, con- 
taining, it was said, twenty-seven saloons 
and only twenty-six houses, one saloon 
being in a tent. 

As I drew up in front of the hotel 
where I proposed getting supper and 
feeding my team before finishing my 
journey, I was surprised to find quite a 
large crowd hanging around the door 
and windows, while the room which was 
office, wash-room, parlor, and waiting- 
room, in one, was crowded as full as 
possible with the citizens of the place— 
principally saloon-keepers and the pro- 
prietors and employés of the dancing 
and gambling houses. As I approached 
the door, the proprietor of the hotel, 
who was also justice of the peace, called 
out: ‘*Come in here, Mr. Reed, and 
help me try this case,’’ at the same 
time rising and offering me his chair 
at the small table at one side of the 
room. 

In vain I protested that I knew 
nothing of the law or the case in point ; 
that I had no authority to try a case of 
any kind, least of all a criminal case, in 
the Territory of Montana. Briefly he 
went over the facts and told me how 
‘*Whispering Pete’’ had been badly 
beaten by Jimmie Somebody, a saloon- 
keeper, the night before, and was at that 
moment lying at the point of death ina 
neighboring saloon. 

I raised the point that I had not heard 
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the evidence, and consequently could 
not venture an opinion on the subject. 
To tell the truth, I did not care particu- 
larly to venture an opinion at that 
particular time, nor on that particular 
case, for Jimmie was one of the very 
toughest of all the tough gang which 
inhabited that enlightened city of the 
hills, and it occurred to me that my 
opinion and his might not agree, and a 
difference of opinion with Jimmie might 
be disastrous. 

All this and a good deal more passed 
through my mind as I tried in every 
way to prove my complete incapacity 
for the judicial bench; but each argu- 
ment of mine was met by one that, to 
the justice at least, was more potent, 
until, as I have stated, I told the justice 
that I had not heard the testimony and 
so could not possibly give an opinion. 
This he promptly-met by saying, in that 
free and easy manner I have long admired 
in the Western mining-man: ‘‘ Oh, ! 
we’ll soon settle that, for I’ll make ’em 
all go over it again.”’ 

Seeing that I must either accept the 
situation or acknowledge myself a cow- 
ard, I said: ‘All right, Henry. Go 
ahead, and I will do the best I can for 
you.”’ 

This was the first case ever tried in the 
place, and I am morally certain it was 
also the last, so that the wheels of the car 
of justice were a little out of gear ; but 
after the witnesses had all been called 
again and related all they had both seen 
and heard, and had been cross-examined 
by me, I asked Jimmie if he had any- 
thing to say in his own defense or any 
witnesses he wanted to have testify. 

‘No, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘only I was 
drunk, and so was Pete, an’ I don’t very 
well remember much about it.’’ 

It was a particularly aggravating case, 
as Pete was a quiet inoffensive Swede 
who had worked for me not long before, 
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had done nothing to deserve a beating, 
except spend all his money in Jimmie’s 
saloon, and wanted only to be allowed 
to sleep on the floor until morning, when 
he would have followed the usual custom 
and gone to some near-by camp and to 
work again until he had saved enough 
money for another spree. 

But, as his money was all gone, Jim- 
mie had no further use for him and 
threw him out on the street. The night 
being cold, Pete had.sobered up enough 
to find it was more comfortable inside 
than out, and had ventured to go in 
once more to the stove. This had. so 
aroused Jimmie that he not only threw 
him out again, but beat him with a stick 
of firewood until he ‘‘ would stay out,’’ 
and he did, lying all the rest of the 
night, more dead than alive, by the side 
of the saloon, where Jimmie had thrown 
him. 

If ever there was a case where a man 
should have been sent to jail without 
bail, this was one ; but a hasty glance at 
the Montana code, a copy of which con- 
stituted Henry’s library, showed me that 
in cases of assault, bail to the extent of 
$3000 was the limit. So, after I had 
heard the testimony and examined the 
code, I turned to Henry and said: ‘‘ This 
case should be sent to court, and the 
man to jail, until we know the result of 
Pete’s injuries. But, as the code allows 
a man to give bail in the sum of $3000, 
L would advise you to hold the defend- 
ant in that amount; and if it is not 
procured at once, to send him to the 
county-seat to .jail.’’ 

I shall never forget the look of disgust 
that came over the worthy justice’s face 
as he replied: ‘‘He can’t get $3000 
worth of bail; and if he could, what 
good would it do? Why not fine him? 
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That’s the only way you can reach the 
hearts of such fellows as him.’’ ' 

While I admired his pluck and also his 
wisdom, I explained that the law did not 
call for a fine in cases of this kind, but 

,the man should be sent to jail, as it 
might prove itself a case of murder, and 
not one of assault alone. 

My arguments at last had their effect 
as to the fine, but all I could .say would 
not induce him to place the amount of 
bail at more than $1000. 

‘* He can’t git more than a thousand 
in the whole place,’’ was all he would 
say. When I tried to explain that we 
did not want to accept bail, but send 
him to jail, he would only reply: ‘‘ Well, 
if ye don’t want to take bail, why in 
blazes do you say we must take it ?”’ 

It was too much for me, and I 
accepted the compromise of $1000, and 
filled up a blank bail-bond, which, fort- 
unately, I found Henry had been pro- 
vided with when first elected justice of 
the peace. What was my astonishment, 
however, to see him hand the bond to 
the defendant and say: ‘‘ Here, Jimmie, 
take this out and see if you can find two 
men in the place who will sign it for 
you.”’ 

But Jimmie did it, and without anyone 
going with him, either. He got the bail, 
took Pete into his saloon, and nursed 
him back to life and health. The case 
was never reported to the county-seat, 
never tried, and, most strange of all, 
Jimmie was, and is to this day, one of 
the most sincere friends I have. 

He seemed, somehow, to have gotten 
the impression that I acted the part of 
attorney for the defendant, though the 
entire proceedings, including my argu- 
ments with the justice, were conducted 
in open court and heard by all. 
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IV. 
QD be ‘regular,’’ as Tom 
Sawyer wanted things to 
be, cottages should nestle, 
crags topple, mountains 
frown, brooks murmur or 
babble, and, above all, 
children should always prattle. 

At Baden-Baden, in the Hotel Vic- 
toria, I found a yellow-haired eight-year- 
old, who, inthis last<regard, was. as 
strictly ‘‘ regular ’’ as Tom Sawyer him- 
self could desire. 

We met, however, in the approved 
irregular manner of such acquaintances ; 
her hat blew off her head, she chased it, 
I arrested its flight, and, in restoring it 
to Dora’s cherubic head, rewarded myself 
with a kiss from her not unwilling lips. 

That was her name—Dora. 


At this stage of my story, there is no 


need to be disingenuous with you. Iam 
not one of those exemplary young men 
who love children. Individually, they 
bore me ; in the mass, I confess a pref- 
erence for dogs. You willsuspect, then, 
that, in capturing Dora’s fugitive hat and 
subsequently establishing friendly rela- 
tions with her, I had an ulterior object 
in view ; and you will suspect shrewdly. 
That ulterior object was Dora’s mother. 

There was a fetching undertone of 
sadness in the voice, a vague appeal in 
the timid glance of this exceedingly 
pretty woman, that comported well* with 
my notion of a bereaved widow—a 
notion to which the half-mourning she 
becomingly wore might of itself have 
given rise. During two idle days, I had 
been engrossed with this conjecture, and 
Dora clinched it. Our acquaintance had 
so ripened in a day that, when on the 
following morning I found her alone on 
the piazza with an album of photographs 
in her lap, I did not scruple to delight 
her with a profession of profoundest 
interest in the portraits she showed me. 

‘¢Where’s your papa, Dora?’’ I cun- 
ningly asked. 
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‘‘And that’s Mr. Gilbert; he’s awfu) 
nice,’’ she said, explaining another pho- 
tograph. 

‘*Isn’t your papa with you, Dora ?’’ I 
persisted. 

‘Nop; he’s dead. 
can, the minister.”’ 

I didn’t exactly rejoice, to be sure; 
but it is pleasant to have one’s clever 
surmises confirmed. 

‘“‘And that’s Colonel Dale; isn’t he 
bootiful ?’’ : 

I turned with a languid smile to scan 
the features of the beautiful colonel, and 
then started forward in my chair at sight 
of the portrait of Diane’s father. There 
could be no doubt about the face—the 
thin strong lips, the white mustache, the 
iron-gray hair. 

‘‘Ah, Dora,’’ said I, ‘‘ tell me about 
Colonel Dale.’’ , 

She only pursed her lips and turned 
another page, saying : 

‘« That’s Miss Di.’’ 

I took the album from her and feasted 
my eyes. It wasshe! Diane, my god- 
dess. I whispered her perfect name. 

‘*Do you know her?’’ asked the 
blessed prattler, her eyes wide open. 

‘* Well, er—in a way,’’ I said. 

‘Why, do you live in Boston ?’’ 

**No; but you do, don’t you, Dora? 
And so does she.”’ 

Dora nodded, her little face alive with 
sudden interest. 

‘TI saw her in Paris the other day,’’ 
I continued, nonchalantly. 

**Oh, did you?’’ cried ‘Dora. ‘Is 
she coming here?’’ I admitted point- 
blank that I didn’t know, and after that 
she kept me wriggling under a fire of 
questions until her maid came to my 
rescue and carried her off. Then I went 
within, and, consulting the placard in 
the hallway, learned that Dora and her 
mother were Mrs. Marshall Forbes and 
daughter, of Boston. 

That evening at table d’héte, Dora sat 
opposite me, her pretty mother next to 


That’s Mr. Dun- 
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her on one side, and, on the other, one 
Honorable Sir Beverley Mellon, a fleshy 
and florid Englishman, who was flanked 
in turn by his son, a likely young fellow 
with whom I had had some agreeable talk. 

Seated to my right were a handsome 
and impressively haughty couple, bulle- 
tined in the corridor as a German count 
and countess. While broth was serving, 
Dora favored me with a fleeting smile. 
Presently she looked steadfastly across 
at the count and inquired: 

‘¢ Why didn’t you come with us from 
Wiesbaden ?’’ ‘To which the count only 


replied with a smile and a shrug of his 
Then she 


shoulders. turned to her 
mother. 

‘¢Mamma,”’ she asked, ‘‘ were you at 
the trinkhalle this morning ?’’ 

‘Yes, dear.’’ 

‘¢ Why didn’t you take me with you ?”’ 

‘‘ You weren’t ready, love.’’ 

«‘Why, yes, I was; you—’’ 

‘‘Hush, Dora!’’ The widow was 
quite crimson. Dora knit her small 
brows and. ate her haricots verts one by 
one. After a long silence, she glanced 
egain at the count. 

‘“‘D’you go to the 
morning ?”’ 

‘‘T deed, fraulein.”’ 

‘¢ D’ you see mamma ?”’ 

«‘Ya.’’ He spoke so sharply that I 
turned about, and this is what I fancied 
I saw: 

Mrs. Marshall Forbes crimson again, 
and so flurried that, in taking chicken 
from the waiter, she helped herself to a 
double portion; Sir Beverley Mellon 
eating on imperturbably, but young Mr. 
Mellon, with his mouth stuffed full of 
undressed salad, staring eagerly at the 
widow. ‘Ihe countess had quietly 
dropped her knife and fork, and was 
looking intently at the countenance of 
her husband, which indeed invited scru- 
tiny, so red it was. He forked his beans 
with a nervous impulsive hand, and 
fiercely concentrated his gaze upon the 
plate. Dora was charmingly uncon- 
scious. Looking over at the count at 
length, she said: 

‘‘ Hasn’t your seal got a wild boar on 
it?’ 


trinkhalle this 
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He only nodded his head. 

‘‘ There, mamma, I knew that letter—’’ 

‘*Dora, you must be still!’’ And 
Mrs. Forbes bent down and whispered 
something in the ear of the child, which 
opened her eyes very widely. 

Delicious prattler! already indebted 
to her, I now felt that she had placed 
me under an additional obligation ; cer- 
tainly she had made me witness of a 
scene in a drama, and Dora herself was 
the key to the situation. During the 
rest of the dinner, the youthful Mellon, 
glaring like a lion-kin at the count, gave 
peevish answer to his honorable father’s 
sparse and spluttering remarks. 

That night, at the conversation-haus, 
I saw the count and countess, both en 
grande toilette. Dora and her mother 
were seated out in the air, listening to 
the orchestral music; and Sir Beverley 
Mellon and his son were strolling up and. 
down the crowded walks. 

As the count passed by me, with the 
countess, making his way toward the 
concert-rooms, I looked him squarely in 
the face and shuddered. It was a Con- 
tinental type, but faintly racial in feat- 
ures ; a face that might seem native in 
Paris, Vienna, or London, but would be 
tell-tale anywhere. It haunted me in 
the promenade ; it led me repeatedly in 
the direction of Mrs. Marshall Forbes, 
and once, as I passed her, she gave me 
a stealthy curious look. It was then that 
Dora, leaping from her chair, plucked 
me by the arm. 

‘*T saw some awful nice candy over 
there in a window,”’ she artlessly said, 

‘*You did?’’ I cried, manifesting 
great gratification. ‘‘ Will you let me 
get you some ?”’ 

‘Yes, if you get it right away.’ 

‘‘Dora!’’ her mother called. But off 
I went. 

There was a surprise in store for me 
when I returned from the booth. ‘There 
on the other side of Mrs. Forbes sat the 
count, talking softly to her in French. 
Dora was not listening to the music ; she 
barely thanked me for the benbons. 

‘¢ D’ you speak French ?’’ she suddenly 
asked. 

‘*A little.”’ 
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‘<T wish I could.’’ 

At this juncture, the Beverley Mellons 
strolled by, and the son craned his neck 
toward us. I saw him leave his sire in 
the company of a bottle of Munich beer, 
and then stride rapidly into the conver- 
sation-haus. It now seemed to me that 
J was altogether de trop; even Dora had 
forgotten me. I half arose in my chair, 
when— 

A great outburst of the orchestra 
silenced every tongue, and then there 
came to my ears these words, uttered by 
the count in a much louder key than he 
could have wished, for the music sud- 
denly ceased : 

‘‘ Mais vraiment ; vous-irez 4 la forét 
demain ?”’ 

I’m not sure that I blushed; I do 
know, however, that I gritted my teeth 
hard and fell back in the chair again. 

‘« Tell me what he said—ttell me, won’t 
you ?’’ whispered Dora, eagerly. 

Somehow, I thought it best to do so. 

‘He asked your mamma whether she 
was going to the Black Forest to- 
morrow.” 

To my alarm, Dora turned around and 
tugged at her mother’s sleeve; and I 
have often since speculated upon the 
probable consequences of a discovery at 
that moment, of my meddlesome inter- 
ference as French instructor to Dora. 
But Mrs. Forbes was deaf to her child’s 
questioning ; and then, of a sudden, the 
drama came to anend. For, in spring- 
ing to my feet, I confronted young Mr. 
Mellon, with the countess on his arm. 

They swept by me and came to a halt 
directly in front of the whispering pair. 
Then the count glanced up, and his 
teeth gleamed through his dark beard in 
a malignant smile. 

*« Béte-menteur !’’ hissed the countess. 

He arose, still smiling, brushed the 
malaprop Melion aside, and, giving his 
arm to the countess, moved swiftly away. 

Even by the dim light of the garden, 
I could see the pretty widow’s shame 
flaming on her cheek. 


Vv. 


Wuen I came down to a late cup of 
coffee, the next morning, the portier 
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informed me that the count and countess 
had gone by the early train to Munich, 
and that Mrs. Marshall Forbes had just 
left for the Frankfort train. Dora had 
given him a note for me. It read: 

‘Mama an’ me an’t goen to go tothe 
blak fores. Dora.”’ 

In the breakfast-room, I found the 
junior Mellon staring outa window. Of 
course, I had diagnosticated his case— 
by this time I knew the symptoms, andI 
really felt for him; but for the life of 
me, I could find no words of comfort 
that seemed likely to prove acceptable to 
him. So I prudently kept my peace, 
and that afternoon he went away and out 
of my life. : 

And that afternoon, the Hapgoods 
came. Gladys was enchantingly gra- 
cious, even gushingly so. The weather 
in Switzerland had been atrocious ; five 
days at Lucerne and as many trips to 
the Rigi, without reward of a sunrise. 
But she had made at least one delightful 
acquaintance; ‘‘ the sweetest girl in the 
world ; Mr. Dent was quite overcome.”’ 

‘«Dent?’’ saidI; ‘‘Eric Dent? He’s 
in London.”’ 

‘‘Hesowns an enchanted carpet, 
then,’’ she said. ‘*We left him at 
Schaffhausen, escorting Miss Dale to the 
Falls of the Rhine, while her father 
examined the water-power contrivances. 
Papa was interested in that, too; but 
mamma insisted on leaving, and the 
colonel promised to come here and tell 
him all about it.’’ 

I thrilled to my toes. Such luck! 
But what of Eric’s luck, the rascal? 

‘<Dale?’’ exclaimed I, reflectively ; 
‘*Colonel Dale, of Boston ?’’ 

Gladys turned quickly upon me with 
unnecessary vehemence. 

‘‘Why, yes; do you know him? Do 
you know her? When did you meet?” 

Then I explained with some confusion 
that I had only seen the Dales in Paris; 
but, as the steady look that Gladys bent 
upon me called for further information, 
I thought it expedient to tell her the 
story of little Dora. It seemed to inter- 
est her tremendously. 

‘««T never heard anything like it,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Mrs. Marshall Forbes— 
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who can she be? Of course she’s inti- 
mate with the Dales, or she wouldn’t 
have their photographs. And that dar- 
ling child !’’ 

For me, Mrs. Marshall Forbes was 
already a forgotten episode. I had now 
but one object in view, and its proximity 
and approach kept me in a state of 
feverish expectation. From  envying 
Dent, I fell to mentally maligning him ; 
and as the hours sped by, the bitterness 
of my mood deepened to animosity. 
When at last he came, however, I grasped 
him cordially by the hand, and was not 
displeased to note the expression of blank 
but smiling amazement with which he 
greeted me. I seemed to see as much of 
dismay in his face as surprise. 

‘‘T thought you ‘were in Paris, old 
chap,’’ he managed to say. 

“And I, that you were in London, 
my boy,’’ I retorted. 

He observed that it was very jolly, 
anyhow, to meet in this way ; and I said 
‘‘Isn’t it???’ Then he went over and 
greeted the Hapgoods. 


Gladys’s arm was around the waist of 
my goddess, and her effusive manner was 
in sharp contrast to the quiet native 
dignity of Miss Dale—in whose face, 
however, was the light of a genuine girl- 


ish joy. For an instant, I felt an intol- 
erable sense of isolation; then Gladys 
summoned me with her eyes and pre- 
sented me. Miss Dale scanned my face 
with an inquiring puzzled expression. 

‘¢T think there must be a mistake,’’ 
she said; ‘‘ Miss Hapgood tells me we 
have met in Paris.’’ Her voice was 
perfect. 

‘‘Miss Hapgood is quite right,’’ I 
answered, airily, though conscious all 
the time of coloring to my ears; ‘‘ but 
I am not surprised that your memory 
fails you. Mine is more tenacious. I 
simply glimpsed you, Miss Dale, in Pére 
La Chaise.’’ 

‘<QOh,’’ she said; ‘‘I think I remem- 
ber now.’’ But to me, it was sadly 
obvious that she didn’t. 

‘*Who is Mrs. Marshall Forbes, my 
dear ?’’ Gladys interposed. The smiling 
beautiful face of Miss Dale suddenly 
contracted as she answered dryly: 
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‘‘A rather well-known Boston woman, 
I believe. Why do you ask?’’ 

‘¢ Mr. Yorke has met her also.’’ 

‘«<T protest,’’ said I, impulsively, not 
liking in the least Miss Hapgood’s man- 
ner of letting the cat out the bag. 
‘‘A Mrs. Marshall Forbes, of Boston, 
was certainly stopping at this hotel; but 
I had not the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Gladys, lightly; ‘he 
chummed with hér daughter, and a sweet 
little darling she was, too; and she 
showed him your photograph and the 
colonel’s, and that’s how he knew who 
you were. But pity your patient maid, 
my dear, and follow your father. May 
I go along ?”’ 

So they went within, leaving me in 
anything but a jolly frame of mind; 
and I have wondered since what the 
elderly Hapgood thought of me as a 
conversationalist later on, when, after 
he had talked without a break. for five 
minutes and twice demanded my opinion 
of the views he had expounded, I tardily 
awoke to the need of the occasion and 
blandly assured him that ‘‘ there was no 
doubt about it, none at all.’ 

‘*T tell you,’’ he went on, ‘‘it makes 
an American, born and bred, sick of 
travel over here. I told Glad that this 
was the wind-up for me; and I guess,”’ 
he added, chuckling, ‘‘she knows the 
reason why.’’ 

Gladys may have known the reason, 
but I’m sure I did not, and don’t to this 
day; though I strongly suspect it was 
related in some way to Mr. Hapgood’s 
subsequent remark to the effect that what 
he had brought along was an entirely 
inadequate supply, but that there was 
still a flask of it left, and he’d be pleased 
to save my life. 

Eric and Colonel Dale having inop- 
portunely made their appearance at this 
juncture, Mr. Hapgood, after an instant’s 
painful vacillation, mournfully shook his 
head at me, as though to suggest that his 
offer of salvation was not free to all, and 
slowly withdrew alone. 

I’ll admit that I have never felt more 
elated than I did that evening, when, 


. our party having assembled on the piazza, 
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preparatory to a descent upon the con- 
versation-haus, I tentatively crooked my 
arm, and Diane, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, accepted it. My exultation actu- 
ally rendered me speechless, though it is 
due to Eric to say that, at sight of my 
triumph, he was not the picture of 
despair I would have wished him to be. 
The fact is, he did not seem to be cut up 
about it at all. 

That first talk is of nebulous memory. 
I fancy she did it all, and that I was 
only mindful of the gentle pressure of 
her fingers upon my arm. .Once we had 
gained the garden, however, and the 
colonel had found us seats, she brought 
me buoyantly to my senses by the unex- 
pected suggestion that we visit the 
booths. 

‘Not yet, papa,’’ she said; ‘I’ve 
asked Mr. Yorke to show me the people 
first.’’ 

‘*T wished to speak to you,’’ she 
hastily continued, as we moved away, 
‘‘about—about Mrs. Forbes. You must 


forgive Miss Hapgood for telling me 
what you told her ; I was eager to know. 


Mrs. Forbes is a distant relation of mine; 
we were once great friends, and even 
now I care enough for her to ask you, as 
a particular favor to me, not to mention 
that—that folly of hers, to anyone. I 
am very anxious that my father should 
never hear of it; he is extremely severe 
in his judgment of women’s conduct, 
and, whatever construction you yourself 
may put upon the actions of Mrs. Forbes, 
he would be sure to view them in the 
worst light. He has always been fond 
of her; and for his sake, as much as for 
hers, I should be sorry if a word of this 
reached his ears. I’m sure you "ll obligy 
me by not speaking of it.’ 

‘«It was silly of me to have spoken of 
it at all,’’ I penitently said. ‘‘ But to 
have wounded you in any way is a cruel 
punishment.’’ 

The words were those of a sentimental 
youngster ; and in uttering them, I was 
sensible of their unfitness. But she did 
not seem to note them. 

‘‘And another thing, Mr. Yorke,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Try to think as-well of Mrs. 
Forbes as youcan. Of course, I don’t 
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know what you think, nor do you know 
all the circumstances of the affair.’’ 

‘« Miss Dale,’’ cried I, ‘‘ you seem to 
have formed an extraordinary idea of my 
character. Far from passing judgment 
on the conduct of your—relative, I had 
dismissed the memory of it utterly from 
my mind ; it is a matter which no longer 
concerns me, which no longer interests 
me. That is,’’ I hastily added, ‘only 
in so far as it interests you.”’ 

**You are very good,’’ she quietly 
said; then, after an instant’s pause; 
‘* Very well, let us drop it.’ 

Which was a suggestion easily made, 
but one that I was neither able nor 
inclined to follow. To be sure, I 
obeyed the letter of it, and thereafter in 
talk avoided as poisonous the name of 
Mrs. Marshall Forbes; but secretly I 
cherished -it as a priceless tie and token. 

An appreciative Frenchman has said 
that a bottle of Chambertin, a ragout 
a la Sardanapale, and a charming caseuse 
are the best companions in the world. 
Those readers of mine who agree with 
him may envy my lot that night; for, 
when we had returned to the Victoria, 
and the colonel’s proposal of supper in 
his parlor had been rapturously accepted 
by all of us save the elderly and dyspep- 
tic Hapgoods, such companionship was 
mine. ‘That is to say, in Diane I had 
a most charming caseuse; instead of 
ragout, we ate omelettes and salad; 
instead of Chambertin, we drank Marco- 
brunner. 

Wherein lay the charm of my god- 
dess’s chat? Ah, who can say? Per- 
haps in the fluttering movement of her 
irresistible lips, perhaps in her eloquent 
silence. 

For, once I come to think of it, she 
seldom spoke ; it was I, intoxicated with 
the contact of eye and drapery, who 
bubbled over. Eric too was gay to 
hilarity, and Gladys ravishing. 

The colonel, at the head of the table, 
placidly munching his lettuce, permitted 
our tongues to wag until they drooped 
of sheer exhaustion. Then he called to 
me to know my opinion of the wine; 
and when I sang its praises, he slowly 
shook his head. 
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‘¢ It is chemical skill, not grape-juice,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Potatoes mixed with must. 
Di, you remember the curious old chap 
who sat up talking with me at Mayence? 
We mourned together over the ravages 
of the phylloxera, and then he told me 
a yarn about a friend of his, named Hal- 
baufels — Jacob Halbaufels—who had 
four sons, a pretty daughter, and one of 
the finest vineyards in the Rheingau. 
I suppose he drew the long bow, but the 
moral of the story, coming from an 
interested inhabitant of the country, was 
significant.’’ 

‘*Oh, tell it, colonel, do!’’ Gladys 
implored. ‘‘ That is, if it’s romantic.’’ 

‘‘ Well, there is a little romance in it. 
This Halbaufels wasn’t happy, with all 
his sons and grapes and his beautiful 
daughter Anita, because he had a stub- 
born idea that his soil ought go produce 
a wine that would equal the famous 
Sillery of the district of the Marne. In 
this belief, he had sent his four sons to 
Ay, Epernay, Rheims, and Hautvilliers, 
to learn the secrets of the white wines 
of Champagne. Now, when Anita was 
about seventeen years old, a young Eng- 
lish student came strolling along the 
Rhine, and took her heart back with 
him to Munich, where he was studying 
chemistry.’’ 

It seemed to me that love was in the 
air. 

I turned a languishing glance upon my 
goddess, but her brilliant eyes evaded 
me. 

‘* Tt appears,’’ continued the colonel, 
“that, when the student sought old 
Halbaufels and explained how deeply he 
loved Anita, Jacob had looked with 
supreme scorn upon the presumptuous 
young man and inquired: 

**«What do you know about Rhine 
wine?’ 

** * How to drink it.’ 

«Just so. Well, you’re a block- 
head. Anita’s husband must be smart 
enough to help me make a wine here 
that will excel the best still Champagne.’ 

‘*«¢ That is impossible,’ said the stu- 
dent, boldly. 

‘What!’ shouted ‘Jacob, -‘ you tell 
me it is impossible? You? Haven't 
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you just confessed that you know noth- 
ing of Rhine wines ?’ 

‘< « But I do know something of chem- 
istry,’ said the young man, ‘and I’m 
certain you can’t produce a wine here 
like the wines of Champagne, mousseux 
or still, because the nature of the soil 
won’t permit it. The Golden Plant 
wouldn’t thrive here any more than the 
select grapes of Burgundy—the Noirien 
or Pineau.’ ~ 

««¢You’re a fool!’ yelled Halbaufels ; 
nevertheless he began to respect as much 
as he hated the student, who, as I said, 
went back to Munich, taking Anita’s 
heart with him. From that time on, his 
friends knew him as the ‘ wine wizard,’ 
for between lectures he was usually to be 
seen lugging bottles of wine to his room, 
which a select circle of friends absorbed 
each night. _ It was noted that the flavor . 
and savor of these wines changed mys- 
teriously ; that there was always an odor 
of vanilla or bergamot or attar or other 
essential oil about the student and his 
room. Finally, one night in Jate autumn, 
his friends to a man went in raptures over 
the wine he had passed around. 

‘¢<«It’s very like Sillery,’ said one, 
‘but far superior.’ 

‘« The ‘ wizard’ smiled triumphantly, 
and that was the last drinking-bout held 
in his room.’’ 

As the colonel paused to light a fresh 
cigar, Gladys, in disappointed tones, 
demanded if that was all. 

‘«Oh, no,’’ said he. ‘‘As the holi- 
days drew nigh, old Jacob Halbaufels 
sent for his four sons, and ,they could 
give him no encouragement. On the 
contrary, they agreed that nothing more 
could be expected from. their father’s 
vineyard than an ordinary Rhine wine. 
Then came the young student. again ; 
and old Jacob, in his wrath, greeted him 


‘ with a muffled oath, while Anita, in her 


joy, welcomed him with a caressing ery 
that was ample compensation.”’ 

‘Why, papa,’’ laughed my goddess, 
‘‘how delightfully romantic you are.”’ 

The colonel beamed upon her in evi- 
dent enjoyment of his new and unex- 
pected réle. ‘‘ Picture,’’ he went op | 
‘« Jacob’s surprise and delight when thx’ 
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‘wizard,’ nonchalantly requesting per- 
mission to visit the wine-cellars, added 
persuasively: ‘ For I think I can improve 
your vintage beyond the excellence of 
any still Champagne.’ 

‘¢So Jacob led him to the brimming 
tasks quite humbly, for he was over- 
powered by the confident air of the 
_ student. ‘Now, if I spoil this cask,’ 
said the young man, pausing before one, 
‘I will, of course, pay for it.’ Then, 
while the old man’s eyes goggled in his 
head, and the four sons and Anita gazed 
on in wonder, the student, with his right 
hand resting on the rim of the cask, 
began to wave his left above the wine 
in a very solemn and impressive manner. 
He then turned to old Halbaufels and 
said: ‘You needn’t keep this any longer 
in the cask. It is now ready to bottle; 


but first, rack and fine it again.’ 

‘* Hopeful yet dubious, Jacob directed 
that the young man’s order be obeyed, 
and meanwhile he bent before him the 
pregnant hinges of his rheumatic knees. 
At length, on New Year’s Eve, 


the 
‘wizard’ said: ‘I would like to taste 
some of that delicious wine. It is fit 
for castles. What say you—shall we 
uncork a bottle of the Schloss Johannis- 
berger ?’ 

‘‘It was produced in a trice, and a 
glass of it poured out for Anita. But 
Jacob could not bide his turn ; he seized 
the bottle and rammed the neck of it into 
his mouth. 

“««Ach, Gott!’ he cried, smacking 
his lips; ‘it exceeds the ptisanes of 
Champagne. The secret, boy! the 
secret! You shall have. Anita and ten 
thousand marks dower for it.’ 

“«« ‘Agreed !’ said the ‘ wizard.’ 

‘‘And on the marriage-day, I under- 
stand, all having gone well, he handed 
his father-in-law a slip of paper. It con- 
tained a simple receipt: ‘Attar and 
vanilla, one ounce each to the cask.’”’ 

The colonel had told his story well, 
and all of us enjoyed it as much as he 
did, save Diane, who sat smiling so 
doubtfully at her father that presently he 
spoke to her. 

‘Well, Di, it doesn’t meet with your 
approval, eh ?”’ 
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‘« No,’’ she said, ‘‘ 1 don’t fancy your 
student, and I pity Anita. He was an 
unscrupulous trickster, and I’m sure the 
marriage was a wretched failure.’’ 

The colonel roared, and Eric gallantly 
protested that ‘‘‘everything went’ in 
love and war.’’ 

Diane bated not a jot of her solemnity. 
‘¢ | should hate to think that,’’ she said. 
‘‘It seems to me there is considerable 
of the rogue in a man who wins his wife 
unfairly.’’ 

I applauded that sentiment then, as 
indeed I would have applauded any 
remark she had chosen to make ; but you 
are yet to learn how these words of hers 
came home to me and cut me to the 
heart. 


VI. 


THE week that followed was perfect. 
We scoured the valley, we penetrated the 
Forest, we climbed to the two castles 
and clambered over the fantastic Felsen 
—we four. For happily the esthetic 
curiosity of Mrs. Hapgood was of the 
mildest, her habit most lethargic; and 
presently Hapgood and the colonel con- 
fessed a weakness for the pump-room. 

At first, I did not attempt to repress 
the boyish enthusiasm awakened in me 
by our idle strolls. I found encourage- 
ment and even invitation in the unre- 
strained gayety of Gladys; but Eric 
seemed subdued, and the invincible self- 
poise of Diane speedily wrought a 
change in my deportment. As for 
Dent’s decorum, I very well knew it to 
be a mere pretension—lI, who had repeat- 
edly witnessed his abandon at the dinners 
of the Ten of Trumps. But there was 
that in the equable reserve of Diane’s 
manner which shamed me; I ceased to 
wanton. 

Moreover, it did ‘not please me to 
frolic with Gladys beyond the sound of 
my goddess’s voice ; though I’ll say for 
Dent what then perplexed me, that at 
no time did he evidence an intention 
tv monopolize her. On the contrary, 
that fire of adolescence, which I clearly 
discerned smoldering beneath his thin 
disguise of superior breeding, actually 
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flamed forth one afternoon, when we 
were walking from the Old Castle to the 
‘«‘Rocks.’’ Gladys, whose. gayety was 
not to be eclipsed, pointed to the lofty 
mass of boulders and said it was such a 
pity that neither Dent nor I could climb. 

‘«‘ But I can,’’ he objected. 

‘‘ Really ?’’ she said. ‘‘ Let’s see!’’ 
Whereupon she gathered in her skirts and 
scampered off, Dent in hot pursuit. 

We watched them for a while, and then 
walked on. It was the first time I had 
been left alone with Diane since the 
evening of our meeting, when she flat- 
tered me with her confidence. 

I turned and looked at her and sud- 
denly felt in every fibre of my body 
such a longing for her as only lovers may 
know. For one rapturous instant, I 
imagined her mine; the next, she spoke 
and escaped me. 

‘¢Mr. Yorke, you said the other day 
that you had first seen me in Pére La 
Chaise. Was that the only time?’’ 

‘‘No; I saw you again, shortly after- 
ward, coming from the opera-house with 
the colonel.’’ 

‘¢Oh,’’ she said, and, as I thought, in 
a needlessly triumphant tone; ‘‘now I 
do remember. Do you know that you 
stared at me ?’’ 

“¢ Not rudely, I hope ?”’ 

“Let us say intently. 
intently.”’ 

“IT cannot help it; I cannot even 
_profess regret. But I’ll never stare 
again; I’ll gaze.’’ Which I forthwith 
did until she hid her face from view 
with her parasol. 

The act, trivial as it may appear, and 
meaningless as I know it to have been, 
brought the blood to my head again, and 
I implored her to come from behind the 
cloud. 

‘“‘ The sun is still shining,’’ she said, 
raising the shade. . There was not a sign 
of coquetry in her words or look, for 
she was peering anxiously ahead and 
seemed unconscious of my presence. 
“There it is,’’ she exclaimed, pointing 
to the base of the hill where our carriage 
stood. 

My ardor was checked, not chilled. 

** Miss Dale.’’ * said, ‘‘you are not 


Yes, very 
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much given to the reading of novels, are 
you ?”’ 

‘¢ No, I am not. 
think so ?”’ 

‘Nothing in particular, but many 
little things. You look the heroine, but 
you don’t employ her artifices or use her 
language.’”’ 

Diane has since informed me that that 
was the first remark of mine that inter- 
ested her. I remember now her quick 
glance of intelligence. 

‘*T should hate to think,’’ she said, 
‘‘that heroines employ artifices at all. 
Heroes don’t, do they, Mr. Yorke?’ 

‘*In novels, they do; in real life, I 
can’t say. There’s a middle ground, 
however, that we both know about. 
What is your opinion of Abelard and 
Heloise ?”’ 

She stopped and smiled atme. ‘‘ You 
were there? Yes, I recall you dis- 
tinctly now; you passed me the ring. 
How funny !”’ 

‘¢ The story he told us ?’’ 

‘<No, no,’’ she said; ‘‘that. was 
charming, don’t you think?’’ Her voice 
dropped and her face grew grave. 

‘Yes, if true. The colonel seemed 
disposed to question it.’’ 

‘«That’s his lawyer’s 
believe it.’’ 

‘‘So dol. But how many women in 
the world would do what that American, . 
Heloise did? I can’t fancy what. the 
row was about ; but I understand it’s the 
proper thing, when a woman has thrown 
a man overboard, to let him drown. 
Isn’t it ?”’ \ 

I waited a moment, and, getting - ne 
reply, turned toward her. Her lips... 
were quivering and her eyes were wet... ., 

‘‘Let him drown?’’ she murmured, 
‘¢T don’t know that women do that... I 
do know of women who have tried to 
save drowning men and been cursed’ for; 
their kindness. Are men accustomed to 
saving women ?”’ 

Soft as her voice was, the bitter note; : 
in it did not escape me. 

In my surprise at the feeling she had. 
shown, I had no answer, and we went, 
on speechless until Eric and Gladys 
whirled down upon us in a madcap race, 


But what makes you 


cunning. L 
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The horn of Gabriel blew for me that 
evening, when the colonel casually asked 
Diane whether she cared to take in 
Nuremberg. «* Because,’’ he said, 
** Mrs. Hapgood has been reading Long- 
fellow at my suggestion, and she’s taken 
a fancy to go there. I told her that, if 
you agreed, we would stop over for a 
day or two and then take them on with 
us to Munich.”’ 

**Oh, how lovely!’’ cried Gladys, 
flinging her arms around Diane. 

I thought so too; but, as Dent and 
I were not included in this interesting 
programme, my heart sank in my boots. 
Indeed, I had nothing to say for the 
rest of the night, feeling myself to have 
been in some way grievously maltreated. 
But, once the women were gone to bed 
and I had bestowed upon them my 
stiffest bow, I repented me sorely and 
tried blaridishments on the colonel. 

‘*Munich’s a queerish old town,’’ 
I insinuated. 

‘*Very,’’ said he. 

*s Ever been there, Dent ?’’ 

** Often,’’ he stupidly said. 
fancy it.’’ 

‘¢ Nor I,’’ assented the colonel. 

This was unfortunate, but I tried 
again. 

‘I had hoped,’’ I said, ‘‘to be able 
to drink its beer this summer—that at 
least is excellent.’’ 

*< It used to be.”’ 

The colonel would not ‘‘bite.’’ 
in desperation, I changed my bait. 

‘‘«What boat do you return by, 
colonel?’’ I boldly asked. 

*¢ The ‘Sardonic,’ September 12th.”’ 

‘Glad to hear it,’’ said I, most 
brazenly ; ‘‘that’s my boat and trip.” 

‘*Why, Yorke,’’ exclaimed Eric, ‘I 
thought you engaged to go back on the 
‘Mania’ with Graves.’’ ‘There was pro- 
test in his voice. 

‘*No,’’ I answered, facetiously; ‘I 
am ‘going back on’ Graves, so far as 
the ‘ Mania’ is concerned.’’ 

Here, then, was my sun, which had 
set, coming to dawn again. I went glad- 
dened to bed, and was even able in the 
morning to say ‘‘ good-bye’’ with shin- 
ing face. I went to Diane last. 


‘¢T don’t 


So, 
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‘‘Good-bye,’’ she said. ‘I suppose 
papa has asked you not to forget us, 
Do you come to Boston often ?’’ 

“«T expect to be there quite frequently 
this winter,’’ I answered, in perfect 
truth. ‘* But we'll meet before that, 
I understand. The colonel tells me that 
you are also booked for the ‘ Sardonic,’ 
September 12th.’’ 

It may have imposed upon her father, 
but, as I wished, it did not go down 
with Diane. She saw my blush and 
answered it vividly, and then, without 
a word to me, turned away. 

Left to ourselves, Eric and I quickly 
agreed that Baden was unspeakably dull, 
and the prospect of a fortnight in Lon- 
don seductive. ‘Thitherward, then, we 
went in haste and in silence. It may 
seem remarkable to you that nothing 
was said between us concerning Gladys 
or Diane; and for myself, I am willing 
to admit that it was not the thought of 
our wager which locked my jaws against 
the subject that was uppermost in my 
mind. 

It isn’t in human nature, I take it, for 
a man to talk about the woman he loves, 
to a friend whom he suspects of being a 
rival. 

The fact is, furthermore, Eric was not 
as dejected as I would have liked him to 
be—indeed, he was not at all in a gloomy 
frame of mind; and the merrier his 
mood, the less I admired him. When 
at length, as we drew in at Charing. 
Cross, he stopped drumming on the win- 
dow to inform me that, after all, ‘‘ the 
‘Sardonic’ was the boat,’’ I found him 
intolerable. 


Vil. 


received an 


Harvey GRAVES had 
unsatisfactory letter from Dick, who, at 
the writing, was somewhere in Spain, 
with a half-formed intention of proceed- 
ing to South Africa to raise ostriches, 


‘‘Tell Yorke,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that the 
prospect is ravishing. ‘The ostrich is 
not only one of the noblest works of 
God, but I’m convinced it can be made 
one of the most profitable studies for 
mankind.’’ Harvey was disgusted. 
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‘¢Ostriches!’’ he said. ‘‘ That’s worse 
than going to the dogs. Dick ought to 
be studying the physiology of food and 
dieting himself for corpulency.’’ 

‘<The man’s crazy,’’ said Dent. 

‘¢Cherchez la femme,’’ commented 
Harvey. ‘‘I don’t know who she was, 
but she broke him all up, poor old boy.”’ 

Then my heart went out to Dick, as 
someone has said the sympathy of a lover 
sure of his own felicity always does. 
Having pitied him complacently, my 
eyes rested on Dent, and I pulled myself 
together and abandoned Dick to his fate. 

It is a wholesome habit of mine, while 
walking, to look up rather than down or 
‘ dead ahead. Hence I’m sure I see many 
noteworthy things which escape the 
observation of persons who, from a con- 
trary habit, maybe modesty, do not hold 
their heads on high or walk with a stiff 
neck. Aside from the pleasure one thus 
derives in catching glimpses of the clouds 
and the open blue, not to speak of pretty 
faces at windows, one occasionally makes 
discovery of interesting signs, such as 
that I espied above No. 4 Little Compton 
Street, which read: 

‘‘Cheap Funerals. Adults, from £2 
1os. up. Children, £1 3s. up.’’ 

A more cheerful discovery, however, 
was mine one morning, as I rambled 
Pall Mall. Was it in Ryder Street? At 
any rate, it was St. James, and the first 
week in September, and time lagged out- 
rageously, and I yearned for the ‘*Sar- 
donic.’’ With head well up, I was 
ambling along, when a child’s face at a 
second-story window caught my eye and 
the next instant staid my steps. She 
smiled at me, then laughed and called 
my name, and I was sure of her. 

‘‘ Hello, Mister Yorke !’’ 

It was Dora. ‘ 

‘Why, how d’ye do, little bird ?’’ 
said I, really delighted; ‘‘are you 
caged ?”’ 

‘*Nop; mamma’s packin’.’’ 

‘Ah? Can’t you come down and 
shake hands ?”’ 

She disappeared, and after a while the 
window went higher up and the rosy face 
of Mrs. Marshall Forbes looked down 
upon me. 
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‘« Dora’s coming,’’ she said. ‘‘ How 


are you ?”’ 


‘‘'Tiptop, thanks,’’ said I; _ then, 


mournfully: ‘‘ But very lonely.’’ ’ 
Why not try Madame 


‘* How sad! 
Tussaud’s?’’ 

I liked her so much just then that the 
thought of the possible injury I may have 
done her by blurting the affair at Baden 
smote me hard. 

‘¢Mrs. Forbes,’’ said I, persuasively, 
‘« T’ve something to tell you that I think 
you should hear.’’ 

She colored painfully and partly with- 
drew her pretty face, then, flashing a 
half-doubtful and defiant glance at me, 
vanished from the window. At the same 
moment, the front door opened and a 
depressed-looking butler asked me in. 

I found Dora in the drawing-room, 
sitting demurely on an expansive (not 
expensive) divan. We had little time 
for talk before her mother entered, and, 
with a rather haughty glance in my 
direction, dispatched Dora in quest of 
her maid. 

I did not keep her in suspense. 

-** Mrs. Forbes,’’ said I, ‘‘ you know— 
you are in some way connected with— 
the Dales of Boston, I believe.’’ 

She opened her eyes and nodded 
eagerly. 

Then I told her frankly what I had 
done and how sorry I was about it, and 
how Diane had exacted .from me a 
promise not to mention the little matter 
to anyone else, and above all to the 
colonel, and how, so far as I was con- 
cerned, I knew very well she had only 
been pestered by an impudent rascal. 
Whereat she seemed to be much relieved, 
and favored me with a dazzling smile. 

‘*Wasn’t it ridiculous?’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘And the colonel knows noth- 
ing of it? I’m glad of that; he’s my 
guardian, you know, and so impulsive.”’ 

I said I had noticed that at once. 

‘So you have met Diane? Isn’t she 
lovely ?’’ 

I think my eyes must have applauded 
her remark unduly, for she studied my 
face with an embarrassing intentness and 
then fell back in her chair, laughing 
softly. 
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*¢I' expect to see her shortly,’’ she 
added ; ‘‘on the twelfth.’’ 

‘*So do I; we take the same boat— 
the ‘ Sardonic.’ ” 

Then we laughed in unison, and I saw 
she held my secret, as I held hers; and 
by the pressure of the hand she gave me 
when I bade her good-bye, I knew I had 
made a friend and an ally. 

For our few remaining days in Lon- 
don, I was the devoted attendant of 
Mis. Forbes, and her daughter’s willing 
slave. I was their cavalier and comrade, 
their courier and confectioner. Dent I 
did not see again until I bumped against 
him on the Liverpool quay, and then 
the sight of him filled me with envy and 
remorse. He was bowed down with 
wraps and bundles and umbrellas and 
other precious things, the personal prop- 
erty of my goddess and Miss Hapgood. 

I fear it was in me to have taken him 
by the throat and made him stand and 
deliver, had the widow’s copious bag- 
gage, of which I had exclusive charge, 
been less engrossing. 

The colonel met his ward with out- 
stretched arms; Diane greeted her with 
a spontaneous tact that touched me. I 
was pleased to see that my presence in 
the réle of escort did not excite the 
colonel’s surprise ; but the chilly glances 
of Gladys, and even more the calm 
unconsciousness of Diane, annoyed me. 
When, on the tug, I vouchsafed the 
information that my meeting with Mrs. 
Forbés had been quite accidental, both 
of them looked at the tips of their shoes ; 
and Dent, the ass, thought it funny to 
whistle the air of our club chorus: ‘‘Oh, 
what a liar !’’ 

‘Fhat is why I resolved upon telling 
the 'triie story of our chance encounter 
in the presence of Mrs. Forbes herself ; 
and an opportunity presented itself that 
very évening, when we were all grouped 
together on the upper deck. I took 
Dota on my chair, and, seizing the 
proper moment when the colonel was 
holding forth to Hapgood on the deca- 
dence of the British empire, I asked her 
if she didn’t think it was curious that 
I should -have caught her looking out. of 
the’ window. 
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‘*T saw you first,’’ she declared, and 
I didn’t contradict the statement, bless 
her little heart ; it was too valuable. 

‘* Well, you see, Dora,’’ I said, ignor- 
ing the others, but with a covert eye on 
the colonel, ‘‘I’m always looking up 
when I walk, and that’s how I came to 
see you there. Wasn’t your mother sur- 
prised ?”’ 

**Yes, indeedy. Oh, don’t you 
’member, mamma, what you said when 
I told you—’’ Here I coughed my 
throat raw, not only because the colonel 
had suspended argument, but because I 
distrusted Dora’s discretion in reviving 
certain memories. And then, having 
made my point, I briskly proceeded to 
buttress some of the evidence. 

‘*Do you know,”’’ said I, in a general 
way, ‘‘that habit of looking aloft has 
yielded me lots of fun. There are the 
signs, for instance, and the curious 
names of streets; I see them all.’’ 

‘* Balzac got the names for a great 
number of his characters in that way,’’ 
observed the colonel. ‘‘ This summer, 
I noticed in Tours a very fetching name 
for a street—‘ Le Chant des Oiseaux,’ 
the Street of the Song of Birds. There 
is one in* Bruges called the ‘ Queue de 
Vache,’ the Cow’s Tail; and a remark- 
able pair of them in Orleans: ‘ Rue des 
Chats Ferrés,’ Street of the Shod Cats, 
and ‘ Rue de la Chevre qui Danse,’ Street 
of the Goat that Dances.’’ 

‘*How romantic,’’ said Mrs. Forbes. 
‘‘It stirs the imagination—a shod cat 
and a dancing goat. I suppose pussy’s 
feet were tender, and the goat’s hilarity 
was due—’’ 

‘* But that’s my story,’’ interposed the 
colonel. ‘‘ Come over here, Dora, and 
I’ll tell it to you.”’ 

Thus easily, you see, I vindicated 
myself and set Mrs. Marshall Forbes 
above suspicion; and she thanked me 
with her eyes, as I passed Dora to her. 
After that, it pleased me to think that 
Diane, at whom I proudly refrained from 
looking, was secretly consumed with a 
desire to beg my pardon. 

‘‘T felt certain,’’ said the colonel, 
‘‘that it was by no mere whim that a 
street should have been called ‘The 
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Goat that Dances.’ And sure enough, 
when I asked the concierge at the 
Church of St. Paul, he had something to 
tell me. 

«<¢Certainly, monsieur,’ said he, 
‘there is a story—there are three; but I 
will tell you the true one. It was in the 
little house where our worthy baker now 
lives, that very long ago one Pére Perot 
resided with his small grandchild and a 
goat. This Pére Perot was most mild 
and amiable ; so indeed was Nadelle, his 
grandchild ; so indeed was the goat. If 
a neighbor needed snuff and could not 
buy it, he went to Pére Perot; if one 
was wounded in the flesh and must be 
bled and bandaged, he went to Pére 
Perot ; or if one’s feelings were lacerated, 
he went to the good Perot for comfort 
and incidentally a glass of the most 
excellent Burgundy that stood always in 
the cupboard, at a neighbor’s disposal. 
Therefore, you may well believe that 
Pére Perot was universally revered. As 
for himself, the estimable old man only 
lived for little Nadelle; and Nadelle 
worshiped her Pére Perot and the goat. 

‘««¢ Monsieur, you do not believe that 
goats have souls? Ah, but Nadelle did ; 
she was sure of it. The quantity of 
milk her goat yielded was so stupendous 
that she could account for it in no other 
way. The goat was her constant com- 
panion—it and Pére Perot. One day, 
she said to her grandfather : 

**¢<««Grandpére, what if 
should die ?’’ 

“¢¢«sAh, what indeed !’’ 
Perot. 

«<< Ves, but, grandpére, what would 
you do?’’ 

*©«**Tt would behoove me to get 
another goat, if possible, Nadelle,’’ said 
he, wondering to see her in sucha mood. 

*«<«« Grandpére, what if I should 
die ?’’ 

*«* Pére Perot sprang to his shaky old 
feet, trembling all over. 

*¢¢ << Nadelle, Nadelle!’’ said he, 1n 
such a tone as she had never heard from 
him before. ‘‘ Hold your peace, child! 
Icould get another goat—a dozen goats ; 
but—’’ And poor old Perot could not 
sleep a wink that night. 


the goat 


cried Pére 
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‘««The next day, Nadelle and the 
goat went out as usual; but the old man 
was kept at home by a neighbor who 
sorely needed his sympathy and wine. 
Late in the afternoon, the goat turned 
into the ruelle in a sad plight, its shaggy 
coat soaked with water; and presently a 
large crowd followed, bearing in its 
midst the dripping drowned body of 
pretty Nadelle. It is said that, when the 
neighbors looked upon the white face 
of their amiable Pére Perot, many went 
to him and besought him to weep. 

‘<<< Force some tears,’’ begged the 
apothecary. ‘‘ Look upon Nadelle and 
cry, Pére Perot, or you will die.’’ - 

‘«¢Alas, monsieur, it was impossible. 
Such silent grief was terrible to look at ; 
the good neighbors turned their faces 
away and wept for him. So he buried 
Nadelle without a tear; and from that 
day, he spoke to no one. He only 
nodded jhis gray old head, and people 
whispered when he went by. Some said 
he was going mad; and there was as 
much mourning in the neighborhood as 
when the news came of the burning of 
Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen. 

‘© ««s He must talk—he must laugh,’’ 
insisted the apothecary, ‘‘or he will 
die.’’ 

‘¢* Meanwhile, a piteous melancholy 
had seized the goat. It went dry from 
very grief, and stubbornly refused to 
seek food. There is no doubt that it 
must inevitably have perished, had not 
the apothecary daily forced grass and 
potato-parings down its throat; for Pére 
Perot had grown to hate the sight, and 
not a few of the neighbors were fearful 
lest he nteditated its untimely death. 
You see, monsieur, it was vain to tell 
him that, when Nadelle fell into the 
Loire, the goat had bravely leaped after 
her ; he only shook his head. Finally, 
on Easter morning, the miracle occurred. 

‘< ¢ Pere Perot, seated before his door, 
was gazing dismally at the stones in the 
trottoir. Suddenly a loud triumphant 
bleat caused him to raise his head, and 
he saw the goat coming sideways down 
the street, its head lowered and its small 
tail lifted jauntily in the air. Pére Perot 
could not believe his eyes. Imagine, 
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then, his alarm when the animal, quickly 
twisting about, erected itself on its hind 
legs and tripped toward him in the 
stately step of the minuet! 

‘< «At last, some animation was visible 
in the face of the old gentleman. He 
rubbed his eyes, polished his spectacles, 
and leaned forward, surveying the goat. 
Plainly it was possessed. Such gyrations, 
such caprioling and pirouetting were 
crazy enough in a man; but in a goat! 
Pére Perot arose and shouted fiercely : 

‘«¢«¢¢¢ Stop! thou silly beast, stop !’’ 

‘*¢At the unwonted sound of his 
voice, the neighbors came trooping into 
the street; but his command had quite 
other than a soothing effect upon the 
goat. It pranced madly about, beating 
the cobble-stones with its hoofs and 
bleating an accompaniment. This was 
too much for Pére Perot. He threw 
himself back in his chair and roared 
with laughter. , Then, as the wondering 
people gathered about in a circle, the 
goat, suddenly desisting from its antics, 
ran in front of him, and, with a supreme 
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effort, stood upon its head, kicking the 
hind feet vigorously aloft. 

««« « He is saved !’’ cried the people, 
as the goat fell panting on its back, and 
Pére Perot swooned from laughter. The 
tears that would not come at the death 
of little Nadelle now flowed freely down 
his cheeks. 

««« That, monsieur, is the true story 
of the goat that danced ; but you should 
know that it is claimed by certain scoff- 
ers that the apothecary had poured a 
whole chopine of cordial down the 
throat of the goat.’ An explanation,” 
added the colonel, ‘‘ which is neither 
necessary nor quite acceptable. Is it, 
Dora ?’’ . 

But Dora was sound asleep; and Mr. 
Hapgood, sitting bolt-upright in his 
steamer-chair, answered for her, with an 
eye of disapproval on the pitching bow 
of the boat. 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ said he, ‘‘ about the 
morals of that goat, but I object to the 
dipsomania of this ship. I go belew.”’ 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 


LIFE. 


BY MRS. C. E. ELLSBREE. 


IN PROSPECT. 


A 


A happy girl, watching the beauteous flowers 
Drop pearly petals in melodious rhyme. 
A rainbow of diamonds spans the sky ! 
‘* They will have their share of it by and by.” 


HAPPY boy, watching the golden hours 
Roll silver minutes down the hill of time ; 


IN RETROSPECT. 


An aged man, climbing the hill of time, 
While laggard minutes fill the leaden hours ; 
A woman, wearied with the rustling rhyme 
Of dead leaves drifting o’er the graves of flowers. 
This is the time they dreamed of ‘‘ by and by.” 
Did they gather the diamonds from the sky? 
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EDITED BY PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. 


Mrs. Humphreys will be glad, through this 
department, to answer questions regarding flowers 
and flericulture which may be sent to her by 
the Magazine readers. When especially desired, 
answers will be sent by mail; but as far as pos- 
sible, when the queries are of general interest, 
they will be answered through these columns. 

Send all communications to Mrs. P. W. Humph- 
reys, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FLOWERS IN NOVEMBER. 


OVEMBER may seem _ rather 
N early for making preparations for 

Easter, but, if you want to enjoy 
a magnificent display of handsome fra- 
grant Easter lilies, the bulbs should be 
planted this month or very early in 
December. If they are to be ordered 
from distant florists, send in the order 
as soon as possible, before the finest 
bulbs are sold. The culture of these 
desirable lilies is so very simple that we 
would urge all who are fond of flowers, 
but are inclined to be discouraged 
because of repeated failures, to give them 
atrial. The one great secret of success, 
or rather the great mistake so often 
made, is the manner in which the bulb 
is potted. If the pot is filled with soil 
and the bulb stuck carelessly in near the 
surface, it will surely be a failure. 

It will be necessary to have rather a 
large pot, six or eight inch, according 
to the size of the bulb; have the soil 
light and rich, and, after arranging the 
drainage material, fill in three or four 
inches of soil and plant the bulb in this 


pressing the soil firmly about the bulb, 
which should be set only about an inch 
below the surface. After watering, set 
the pot in the dark cool closet in the 
cellar, to form roots; and when the 
green shoots appear above the surface, 
bring it into the light for a few days, 
and then into full sunlight. As the 
stalk grows, it will be noticed that small 
white ridges appear all along the sur- 
face ; from these, strong roots will grow, 
to give the great plant secure support 
when the large heavy blossoms appear. 
Fill in fresh soil about the stalk as it 
grows, and the roots will soon sprout; 
and when at last the pot is filled with 
soil, and the thrifty stalk is sending out 
a quantity of green foliage, it will be so 
well rooted that nutriment given it dur- 
ing the winter will be appropriated by 
the small rootlets extending in every 
direction, and the handsome lilies will 
be found to be unusually large and fra- 
grant. 

While amateurs usually fill the pot 
nearly full of soil before planting the 
bulb, and then set it near the surface, 
others make the mistake of planting the 
bulb very deep in the soil, three or four 
inches below the rim of the pot, and 
then fill in the soil to the top. The 
result will be quite as unsatisfactory 
when treated in this manner as when 
given small space for root-growth, for it 
will take so long for the shoots to push 
their way to the surface that the bulb 
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CYCLAMEN. 


will be injured; but planted near the 
surface, with the pot only half full of 
soil, and then filling in rich soil as 
required, there will be no danger of 
failure, and, even if it is necessary to 
wait several months after the bulb is 
planted before the flowers appear, it will 
be very attractive with its fine foliage 
throughout the winter, and, when at last 
it is crowned with beautiful lilies, we 
will feel more than repaid for the wait- 


ing. 
CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 


Another handsome bulb that is seldom 
grown by the amateur is the cyclamen. 
A well-grown specimen, when in full 
bloom, is quite as desirable and exqui- 
sitely beautiful as some rare orchid ; but 
for some reason, the average flower- 
grower seems to hesitate about attempt- 
ing their culture. They are quite as 
easily grown as the majority of winter- 
blooming bulbs, and, after they once 
make their appearance on our plant- 


shelves, we are never willing to pass a 
winter without them. They require 
plenty of moisture, and should have a 
moist atmosphere if possible, as well as 
water at the roots. The well-known 
varieties Persicum and Giganteum are 
especially fine for winter blooming, and 
will give a succession of the odd flowers 
for several months. Pot the bulbs now, 
and the flowers will soon appear, rang- 
ing in color from pure white to dark red 
with delicate tintings and markings. 


LATE PLANTING. 


It is not too late to plant bulbs in 
November, although October is the best 
month. Either for spring or winter 
blooming, many varieties may be suc- 
cessfully started now; and if there has 
been a delay in receiving the bulbs 
ordered from the new fall catalogues, do 
not be discouraged, but have the beds in 
readiness and it will take but a few 
moments to plant the bulbs when 
received. Those who have not tried 





FLORA CULTURE. 


CLEMATIS JACKMANI. ° 


the new class of bulbs, Bordiza, should 
plant a few for the window-garden. 
They are quite cheap and are sure to sur- 
prise and please all who cultivate them. 
The flowers are not all similar in form, 
but present many peculiar shapes, and 
the varieties differ greatly in size and 
color of the blossoms. 

When planning a tulip-bed, be sure to 
include a few of the gorgeous parrot 
tulips. We had nearly four hundred 
tulips in bloom at one time last spring, 
and, out of the many different varieties 
included in this display, the parrot tulips 
seemed to attract the most attention. 
The bi-bloom and bizard varieties are 
also desirable ; in fact, it is difficult to 
find an undesirable variety among these 
bright spring flowers. 

The chrysanthemums seem so. all- 
absorbing that we find it difficult to fix 
our attention upon other blossoms this 
month. Even our own little private 
collections are highly prized and very 
beautiful, of course; but the beauties 
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enjoyed at the various chrysanthemum 
exhibits all over the country seem to fill 
us with renewed awe and admiration 
every fall. It will pay to attend these 
shows ; but, in our enthusiasm over the 
wonderful achievements of experienced 
florists, the amateur must not allow him- 
self to become discouraged. 

With the beginning of cold weather, 
allow the cacti to rest, and give very 
little water during the next few months ; 
do not let the soil in the pots become 
dust-dry, but withhold all water except 
just enough to keep the plants in a plump 
thriving condition. They will be greatly 
injured if allowed to become shriveled 
or ‘‘ flabby ’’; but as long as the fleshy 
stems and foliage remain plump and 
bright, very little water will be needed 


CANDICANS. 


HYACINTHUS 


until the spring, when they will be given 
the hottest, sunniest position and enough 
water to continue the thrifty growth. 
This culture is intended, of course, for 
the varieties that bloom during ‘the 
summer; the few winter bloomers may 
have their full supply of water and an 
occasional application of liquid fertilizer 
during the blooming period. 

Azaleas may also be allowed to rest 
now; place them with the cacti in the 
coolest part of the conservatory, and 
water sparingly. 

It is well to inspect all plants carefully 
before taking them to their winter 
quarters, and see that there. are no insects 
lurking among the foliage, to give trouble 
later. Watch for the little pests all 
through the first weeks of winter, and 
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keep in mind and put in practice the old 
adage of prevention rather than cure. 

While getting in order the syringes, 
fumigators, and all the tools necessary 
for the conservatory culture, do not 
neglect the garden tools that have been 
used hurriedly and perhaps are now 
lying out exposed to the weather. This 
is an important part of the November 
work, to see that all tools which have 
been used outside are carefully cleaned 
and stored where they will remain unin- 
jured, for next year’s work. 

See that the plant-rooms are not 


PENTSTEMON. 


allowed to get too hot when the fires are 
first started. It is necessary for the 
plants to become accustomed to the heat 
of their winter quarters very gradually ; 
and if they are suddenly overheated soon 
after bringing them from the cool fresh 
air, they may be injured so that it will 
take the greater part of the winter for 
them to recover their former vitality and 
renew their growth. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. C. S.: The feather hyacinth or 
cockade hyacinth should be potted and 
cultivated in the same manner as the 
common varieties of hyacinths. Use 
the same light rich soil, and, after pot- 
ting, set in the dark until the starting of 
the green shoots proclaims that the root- 
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growth is sufficient to develop the blos- 
soms, then bring into the light for the 
growth of foliage and blooming. Instead 
of bearing a stiff spike of flowers like 
many varieties. of hyacinths, this bears 
a large feathery plume, very odd and 
attractive. 

The grape hyacinth also requires the 
same treatment; you may be disap- 
pointed in this on account of the’ size of 
the blossoms, but it is a dainty little 
bloomer and is sometimes called the 
‘*blue lily of the valley.’’ Five or six 
of the bulbs may be: planted in a six- 
inch pot..- 

Mrs. Everly: The half-hardy hydran- 
geas which will not stand our severe 
winters outside should be wintered in 
the cellar, if it is light and cool; they 
will prove much more satisfactory with 
this treatment than when kept in the 
conservatory through the winter. 

Alice: The hardy varieties of clematis 
may be planted in the fall quite as suc- 
cessfully as in the spring; protect them 
with a slight covering of leaves or coarse 
manure during the first winter, and they 
will be ready to bloom early next sum- 
mer. Jackmani is decidedly the finest 
of the large purple varieties. 

W. D. F.: The pentstemon is a 
perennial border-plant ; and as it is per- 
fectly hardy, it will not be necessary to 
take it inside for the winter. The blooms 
are of various colors—scarlet, rose, white, 
blue, and purple. 


PARROT TULIPS. 





THE FIRST AND LAST BATTLES. 
BY FRANK KAY. 


WAS six years old, and she was five 

] and the prettiest little maiden that 

ever racked the heart of boy lover. 

We were neighbors, and the day seemed 

long to me that passed without my seeing 
Mary. 

I can remember now just how she 
looked. A little graceful blue-eyed 
fairy, with golden hair hanging in ring- 
lets to her waist or streaming in the 
breeze behind her as we ran the races 
that were a part of each day’s pro- 
gramme. She always won, for I did not 
think it manly to outrun a girl; and I 
was very chivalrous where Mary was 
concerned. 

When we tired of running, we played 
‘keep house,’’ and Mary was always my 
little wife ; while Ida, her younger sister, 
would be daughter, cousin, or visitor, as 
the case required. 

The oniy drawback to my happiness 
was the knowledge that, when Dwight 
and Harry Leonard came to play with 
the girls, Dwight took my place and to 
Mary’s equal satisfaction. When, as was 
frequently .the case, we were there 
together, Dwight always yielded to my 
prior claim and seemed satisfied to take 
Ida in her stead. 

I protested against Mary’s allowing 
him such privilege when I was absent. 
She reasoned that she did not like to be 
a widow. Harry took Ida, and: what 
else could she do? ‘‘And besides,’’ she 
added, archly—she was a born coquette 


—‘*T believe I like Dwight just as well 
as you; maybe a little better.’’ 

Dwight heard this speech, and there 
was trouble in the air. The next time 
I went to play and found him installed 
as head of the family, he refused to yield 
his claim. Then there was a dispute 
long and bitter, and we could reach no 
amicable settlement. 

At last we appealed to Mary, who was 
evidently enjoying her importance as 
many an older maid has done. 

‘*I don’t care,’’ she said; ‘‘I like 
you both well enough, and neither of 
you very well; there might be boys I 
would like better than both of you,”’ 
added the little torment. As no others 
were present, we cared but little for that. 

‘¢ Don’t you like boys with black eyes 
better than blue ?’’ I pleaded. 

‘*T don’t know. Black eyes are 
pretty.’ My dark eyes lighted. <‘ But 
my eyes are blue,’’ she continued, medi- 
tatively. ‘‘No, I guess I like blue 
better.’’ It was now Dwight’s turn to 
look pleased. 

‘¢ Don’t you like the boy that can run 
the best ?’’ I persisted. 

‘*Running don’t amount to much, 
and I can beat you.’’ I blushed while 
she went on: “I like big strong boys; 
I like a boy that can carry me across the 
creek and up the hill when I get tired. 
I’ll tell you what you do: you fight, and 
whichever whips may have me. I'll be 
his little wife for always.’’ 

My heart sank. I was active, but no 
match in size or strength for fat clumsy 
Dwight. Besides, my parents had taught 
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me that it was disgraceful to fight. I 
might get whipped, lose Mary, and be 
punished when I got home. 

“All right,’’ said Dwight; ‘‘ come 
I hesitated. Mary turned toward my 
rival, saying: ‘‘He’s afraid of you, 
Dwight. I hate a coward.’’ 

All thought of my parents’ displeasure 
or fear of results flew to the wind. I 
would show Mary I was no coward, 
come what might. 

‘«T'll fight,’’ shouted I, and off went 
my coat as I rushed to the fray. 

We were playing by the creek, near an 
old elm stump, which. Harry and Ida 
ran behind for protection, while Mary, 
to get a post of vantage, mounted to the 
top and cheered us on. 

Round after round we fought, and no 
one hurt. We wrestled and rolled and 
tumbled, first one on top, and then the 
other, rising only to fall again. Our 
battle must have been declared a draw, 
had not fortune favored me at last. In 
falling, Dwight went head first into a 
soft mossy bank. His mouth must have 
been open, for, when he got up, he was 
blowing and spitting most energetically. 
His sweaty face was covered with dirt, 
his matted hair full of dead leaves and 
twigs ; altogether he presented a comical 
appearance, and I broke into a derisive 
laugh. The little ones, peeping from 
behind the stump, joined in. Mary 
struggled hard to maintain her dignified 
neutrality, but her sense of the ludicrous 
was too keen. She sat down and gave 
way to such a fit of uncontrollable laugh- 
ter that she nearly fell off the stump. 
That was too much for poor Dwight, 
and, bellowing most piteously, he started 
on a run for home. 

I had gained my first battle and Mary 
was mine, though she would not even 
then admit that she had’ promised only 
when I was there. With that, I had to 
be content; and as I look back, I count 
among the happiest hours of my life 
those that intervened between that con- 
flict and the time the clock struck four, 
my summons home. 

Time passed on, and Mary and I grew 
to manhood and womanhood. The 
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pretty bud developed into a magnificent 
flower. My one aim in life was to pluck 
this flower for my very own, and yet | 
dared not hope that such a fate was in 
store for me. I was always the loyal 
devoted lover I had been in boyhood. 
Mary was the same sweet, tyrannical, 
loving little coquette as in our childhood 
days. At will, she raised me to the 
highest heaven or plunged me into the 
depths of despair. 

I fought many battles for love’s sweet 
sake, and won many victories, in one 
way and another, before I finally gained 
her consent to be really and truly mine. 
When her surrender came, it was com- 
plete. Coquetry was laid aside, and we 
lived in each other’s love. I think she 
loved me almost as much as I did her; 
she said she always had. 

It was in the early spring-time she 
promised me that, when the leaves began 
to fall, she would go with me to the 
beautiful little home we planned together. 

Oh! the delirious happiness of those 
few short months! It seems to me that 
the enjoyment of a lifetime must have 
been crowded into that brief space, 
My feelings must be more intense than 
those of most men: surely but few enjoy 
as I have enjoyed, or suffer as I have 
suffered. 

I counted the months, the weeks, and 
then the days which must elapse ere I 
could claim my own. 

‘« Only a few days more, my darling,” 
I said, one evening, when we were sit- 
ting together as usual, ‘‘and you will be 
mine forevermore.’’ 

‘* Till death do 
solemnly. 

‘<Oh! more than that,’’ I cried, 
‘‘Beyond the grave—for time and all 
eternity.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ she softly said, as she laid 
her little hands in mine; and then a 
look came over her face that seemed to 
me a glimmer of heaven. 

I pressed her to my heart and rained 
passionate kisses upon the lovely thought- 
ful face upturned to mine, and then we 
laughed off the feeling of gloom which 
for a moment had swept over us and 
turned to lighter subjects. 


part,’’ she said, 
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Our arrangements were all complete ; 
everything was ready, and Thursday 
would be our wedding-day. Not a 
breath came to mar our happiness, not 
a shadow crossed our path to warn us of 
that which was to come. 

But I had another battle yet to fight— 
a conflict in which I was not victor. 

On the morrow, a rival appeared—a 
rival who won my Mary from me, who 
tore her from the arms which strove to 
hold her back. A stern relentless rival, 
who seemed to mock at my misery and 
jeer at my pain. 

I struggled, entreated, and prayed for 
my loved one ; but it was all in vain, for 
the name of my relentless rival was Death. 

That terrible parting was more than 
Icould bear. My heart seemed turned 
tostone. I felt nothing, realized noth- 
ing. On our wedding-day, they clad 
her in her bridal robes, and we rode in 
the same train to the little village church. 
I know the preacher talked and tried to 
speak words of comfort; but for me, 
they fell on deaf ears. I only heard the 
words: ‘‘And death has parted them.’’ 

At the churchyard gate, our paths 
diverged. Her lifeless body was tenderly 
laid to rest in the silent tomb, while my 
equally inanimate form was carried to 
the dainty home that I had prepared for 
my bride. 

Kind friends cared for me and said: 
‘The parting will not be for long.’’ 
But I was spared, I know not why. 

Iam an old man now. I have never 
married. I have met many lovely 
women, many women that I _ have 
admired and esteemed, but not one 
whom I have wished to call by the sacred 
name of wife. My heart was buried 
years ago in the grave of my life-long 
sweetheart, my beautiful Mary. 


THE LITTLE CONSCRIPT. 


BY EUGENE DAVIS. 


ITTLE Jacques Buttet had just 
reached his twentieth year. He 


was the eldest child of the widow 
Buttet and the sole support of his family, 
comprising an invalid brother, Jean, and 
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two very young sisters, Leontine and 
Adele. : 

He was a hardy rustic lad, was 
Jacques, and yet smart, bright, and 
intelligent. In his home in Brittany, 
on the coast near Morlaix, he was never 
idle, his hands having always something 
to do to keep the wolf from the door. 
One of nature’s artists, he used to etch 
designs for a pottery warehouse in Mor- 
laix, and make at an average some twenty 
francs or four dollars a week. This pit- 
tance he would supplement by gathering 
mussels from the rocks, or cockles on 
the sea-shore, and selling them at the 
market in Morlaix for a few sous a quart. 

Things went on in this fashion with 
the Buttet family-until Jacques was draw- 
ing near his majority, when a proclama- 
tidn was posted on the dead walls sum- 
moning the young men of the commune 
to assemble in the town hall on a certain 
day, for the purpose of undergoing a 
medical examination with the view of 
becoming soldiers of France. 

Jacques’s usually ruddy face grew white 
as a sheet, as he read the proclamation. 
He hastened immediately to the town 
hall for further information. 

‘‘Am I to draw lots like the others ?’’ 
he asked of one of the officials. 

‘Of course you must,’’ replied the 
official. 

‘*But my mother is a_ widow,’’ 
said Jacques; ‘‘and does not the law 
exempt a widow’s son from the service ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, my boy, when he is her only 
son. In your case, you have a brother.’’ 

«Ah, sir, but Jean is a helpless invalid 
—he does not count.’’ 

‘‘He does count,’’ exclaimed the 
official, sternly, ‘‘as long as his name is 
on the registry as living. The law will 
exempt him from service, probably ; 
but you, Monsieur Jacques, you have 
got to serve, nevertheless—that is, unless 
you draw a good number.’”’ 

‘‘And if I draw a bad number, what 
will become of my poor family ?’’ asked 
the youth, tremblingly. 

‘«What will you? The law is the 
law,’’ remarked the official, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

Young Buttet walked out of the town 
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hall with a heavy heart. He saw before 
him the dread prospect of serving under 
the banner for five long years. If he 
had no family to look after and support, 
with what enthusiasm would he not have 
entered the ranks of his country’s 
defenders and learned the soldier’s glo- 
rious trade! But alas, service meant, for 
him, utter ruin and starvation for those 
who were dearer to him than life itself. 

Hope, however, springs immortal in 
the human breast, and more particularly 
in that of youth. Surely, he thought, 
God would not permit such a fate to 
befall him and his. On the road home- 
ward, there was a ruin, and in one of its 
niches was a statuette of the Virgin. 
Thither Jacques directed his steps, and 
prayed with the fervor of a Breton before 
the Madonna’s shrine for a considerable 
time, after which he went home with 
a lighter heart than ever. 

Some two weeks subsequently, three 
hundred and odd young men, among 
whom was Buttet, underwent the usual 
medical examination in the town hall of 
Morlaix. A certain number of them 


were dismissed as being physically or 
mentally incapacitated for the duties of 


asoldier. Jacques, although rather small 
in stature, was robust of build, and found 
himself enrolled among the youths who 
were to draw lots for entrance into the 
army. One hundred drew ‘‘good’’ 
numbers and went away rejoicing. To 
his dismay and consternation, Jacques 
drew a ‘‘bad’’ number and received 
orders to hold himself in readiness to 
join a regiment of infantry in two weeks. 

That evening was a sad and doleful 
one in the Buttet household. There 
were two invalids now under its humble 
roof. The poor widow, prostrated by 
the shock, was lying dangerously ill, 
while Jean looked even more wan and 
miserable than ever. Jacques alone, in 
the chorus of lamentations, said nothing. 

For several days, he went about with 
gloomy and pensive air. His brush 
lay idle at home. Then a sudden change 
seemed to have come over him. ‘The 
old smile returned to his features, and 
his step again became lithe and _ brisk. 

The day had at last dawned when the 
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reveille rang for the recruits of Morlaix, 
Some two hundred youths were drawn 
up in rank and file on the square in front 
of the town hall. The mayor read out 
from the balcony the muster-roll. The 
future soldiers of France answered lustily 
to their names. When that of Jacques 
Buttet was called, there was, however, no 
response. The mayor muttered some- 
thing about cowardice; the assistant 
mayor suggested calling out the gen- 
d’armes for the arrest of the youthful 
defaulter, and the sound of many voices 
arose from the crowd. 

This din was drowned by the whistle 
of an express-train steaming in to the 
platform hard by, and shortly afterward 
the insensible form of a lad was borne 
into a druggist’s store on the square. 4 
surgeon was immediately summoned t 
attend the patient, whose left arm, witt 
its tendons all broken, had at once to bh 
amputated. And then the rumor sped fast 
throughout the town, that the poor little 
conscript Buttet had met with an acci- 
dent on the railway-track, that the 
wheels of the engine had passed over his 
left arm, and that was why he had not 
been able to answer to the roll-call. 

A few weeks afterward, Jacques Buttet, 
with a happy and smiling countenance, 
resumed his daily occupations. Single- 
armed though he was, he took up his 
brush and toiled more ardently than ever 
at his art. Success favored his efforts to 
such an extent that he was no longer 
compelled to glean mussels and cockles 
from the shore, for his talents as a 
painter had brought sufficient compe- 
tence and comfort to his household. 
Nobody, even in his own family circle, 
knew the secret of the appalling sacrifice 
he had made in order to save his mother, 
his brother, and sisters from utter penury. 
Nobody suspected that Jacques Buttet, 
the little conscript, had intentionally 
placed his arm under the wheels of the 
incoming train, in order, by thus escap- 
ing service in the army, still to supply 
the Buttet household with its customary 
quantity of brown bread and red wine. 
Wherefore it is that Jacques Buttet has 
never been heralded as a hero, nor is 
he a knight of the Legion of Honor. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


BY EVA M. KENNEDY. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 21. 


, | ‘HE woodwork of a room should 
be cleaned, the windows washed, 
the room swept and dusted in the 

following order and manner: Before 

beginning to sweep a room, remove all 
furniture that is portable, from the room 
to the hall or to an adjoining room. 


All small pieces of bric-a-brac, or any 


ornaments that will easily catch the 
dust, should also be taken away; and 
ail large pieces of furniture, such as beds, 
bureaus, and book-cases, that cannot be 
conveniently moved, should be covered 
closely with large dusting-sheets. Open 
the windows wide, shake the curtains 
and pin them up without folds, brush 
and dust the blinds and roll them up to 
the top, so that the room shall be flooded 
with light. 

Some people cling to old-fashioned 
ideas and maintain that the ordinary 
broom, used from the shoulder with long 
even strokes, not quick jerks, is the best 
instrument made for sweeping a carpet. 
That may be true, but it certainly 
requires muscle and strength, especially 
when used on heavy carpets. 

Sweep the corners and edges of.the 
room with the broom, or sometimes a 
small whisk is necessary; and use the 
great labor-saving device, the carpet- 
sweeper, for the rest, taking care not to 
injure any of the furniture by knocking 
the sweeper against it. 
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After this first thorough sweeping of a 
room, it might be left for five or ten 
minutes for the dust to settle, then the 
walls might be brushed down with long 
hair brushes provided for the purpose, 
and the pictures carefully dusted. The 
carpet should then be swept lightly once 
more, and, if it is wiped with a damp 
cloth wrung out as dry as possible from 
water in which two tablespoonfuls of 
ammonia have been put to a gallon, 
faded colors will be brighter and the 
carpet will look fresh and new. 

After this has been done, dust the 
woodwork with a soft cloth, then wash 
with warm water, soap, and a flannel 
cloth; or, if necessary in some places, 
use a soft scrubbing-brush ahd rub dry 
with a clean cloth. ‘The woodwork 
should be completed before the windows 
are commenced, as any spark in washing 
the woodwork would besmear the glass, 
thus causing extra labor. 

Rub the windows well, both inside 
and outside, with a sponge and clean 
water, and dry with a clean duster, 
using a chamois-skin for polishing. 
Then take down the curtains, shake 
them,.and restore them to their proper 
position. . 

The furniture may now be carefully 
dusted and brought back again; an old 
silk handkerchief, as well as a feather 
duster, will be required. Rub each 
article well and carefully, and, where 
there is carving or open work, draw the 
duster lightly through, back and forth, 
to prevent it from settling and becoming 
hardened. 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 22. 

After a _sleeping-room  has_ been 
occupied through the night, and the 
occupant has finished dressing, the first 
thing that should be done is to turn 
down the bed-clothes and open wide the 
windows, so that the room will have 
abundance of good fresh air as well as 
light, to act as disinfectants of all 
impurities. After breakfast, the bed will 
be thoroughly aired and the atmosphere 
sweet and pure; then the mattress must 
be turned and the pillows and bolster 
well beaten. The sheets, blankets, com- 
forters, and white spread should then be 
placed on the bed, one at a time, so as 
to avoid all wrinkles; and, if desired, 
they may be neatly tucked in at the sides 
and corners. The bolster and pillows 
should be placed up against the head- 
board, and the shams properly adjusted. 

The room should be swept lightly, 
provided it is not the regular sweeping- 
day, and each article of furniture care- 
fully dusted. Rearrange the bureau and 
toilet-table, putting in order hair and 
clothes brushes, pincushion, pin-tray, 


powder-box, manicure-box, and all other 


accessories to the toilet. The waste 
water should be emptied and the bed- 
room service washed in warm suds. Put 
fresh water in the jugs, and fresh drink- 
ing-water in the small jug or water- 
bottle. Put away all clothes that may 
be carelessly lying about, replenish with 
fresh towels, and dispose of all rubbish 
that is quite sure to gather in a living- 
room. ‘‘ Never suffer your rooms to be 
littered, but keep your tables and chairs 
in their proper places.’’ 

After all this has been done, and if the 
sun shines in too brightly, draw the 
blinds for a time, to save the carpet or 
light draperies from the scorching rays. 


BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. 
BY M. A. THURSTON. 
E all have a vague idea concern- 
ing the standard of beauty, but 
we cannot define it. Face 


beauty is the first species of beauty that 
attracts our attention. It may be with- 
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out expression, but it fascinates until the 
glamour disappears and we see in all its 
hideousness the selfish nature that-for a 
time is so carefully concealed by external 
attractions. 

The beauty of expression is a gift of 
nature, as well as the beauty of form and 
of color.; but the girl who is conscious 
of her deficiency and honestly desires to 
improve her condition can, if she so 
wills, conquer many of the difficulties 
that stand in the way of self-improve- 
ment. 

The science of health is not by any 
means a complicated study. Our own 
good sense should teach us the impor- 
tance of paying careful attention to the 
requirements of the skin. Scientists 
claim that four-fifths of the bulk of all 
we eat and drink must either pass off 
through the skin or be turned back upon 
the system as a poison; consequently it 
is of the most vital importance to keep 
the channel free. 

A warm bath is a great health-pro- 
moter. ‘The bath should be taken three 
times a week, at night. Ten minutes’ 
immersion of the body will soften the 
skin, which should be rubbed vigorously 
with a coarse towel until a glow is pro- 
duced. The face should be washed in 
water as hot as the skin can bear. 
Always dry the face with an upward 
movement, as this practice, if persisted 
in, will prevent the drawn appearance 
that the skin is likely to assume during 
middle life. 

Before retiring, rub the face with 
vaseline cold-cream. This treatment is 
harmless and insures a complexion as 
smooth and soft as an infant’s. 

The hair, which is a veritable crown 
of glory if properly attended to, should 
be well washed once a week, in warm 
water containing a small quantity of 
borax or ammonia. Brush, night and 
morning, to prevent it from becoming 
dry and harsh. 

Round shoulders and a narrow chest 
are deformities which proper treatment 
cannot fail to remove. An eminent 
physician has said that, if the following 
three simple movement§ are executed 
vigorously every day for twenty minutes, 
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the effect in a year’s time will be very 
apparent. Before going down to break- 
fast, open wide the window and for ten 
minutes go through the following exer- 
cises. First, stand perfectly straight, 
with heels together, and inflate the lungs 
with pure morning air, drawing in the 
breath while fifteen is being counted, 
and expelling it in the same way ; repeat 
this eight or ten times. Then bring the 
arms forward at full length, with the 
palms together, and then throw them 
vigorously back, trying to touch the 
backs ; at first it will seem impossible, 
but after a few days’ practice it can be 
done. Do this from twenty-five to fifty 
times. Then raise the arms above the 
head to the utmost, with the palms out- 
ward, and then lean slowly forward, 
keeping the knees perfectly straight, and 
try to touch ground with the fingers. 
This too requires practice at first, » but 
can be done eventually. Raise the arms 
gradually to the first position, and repeat 
the movement twenty-five to fifty times. 
At night, go through the same move- 
ments. This simple little exercise, if 


persisted in, will prove to be of incalcu- 
lable benefit. 

The most beautiful face is rendered 
unattractive if the teeth are in a bad 


condition. Unsightly patches of tartar 
taint the breath and in time impregnate 
the system with the germs of dyspepsia. 
It is quite possible for all persons to 
keep the teeth clean, breath pure, and 
mouth healthy; but it is a lamentable 
fact that these requirements are oftener 
disregarded than observed, and even by 
people who make pretensions to refine- 
ment. Salt water is excellent for hard- 
ening the gums. Prepared chalk is pro- 
nounced the most simple and effective 
dentifrice in use. In buying a tooth- 
brush, select one consisting of only 
three or four rows of bristles, with a 
little space between, and of a moderate 
hardness. This will allow the bristles to 
spring in between the teeth, and thus 
free them of tartar in places where it is 
most apt to accumulate. 

Scarcely any personal peculiarity is 
more indicative of character than the 
finger-nails. ‘The average girl washes 
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and dries her hands hurriedly ; when the 
nail-brush is used, it is rubbed over the 
tips of the fingers in the same hurried 
manner. The moisture that clings to 
the hands causes them to chap in then 
winter, and in warm weather invites the 
settling of particles of dust which soon 
give to the skin a grimy appearance: 
which is far from desirable. 

The slender tapering nail of a rosy- 
pink hue, with a shell-like transparent 
edge, is always the accompaniment of a 
refined nature; and the girl who 
realizes the importance of giving careful 
attention to simple details of the toilet 
will be amply compensated by the 
increase of self-respect which invariably 
accompanies strict adherence to habits 
of neatness and cleanliness. 

The nail-brush should be used in 
water softened by the addition of a small 
quantity of borax and fine toilet-soap. 
In paring and trimming the nails, the 
shape given should always be as long an 
oval as possible. Scraping off the inner 
substance of the nail renders the edge 
opaque and muddy in appearance, 
whereas it should be transparent. To 
produce the polished appearance so 
noticeable in well-kept nails, rub briskly 
with the towel. 

The benefits that are derived from 
walking in the open air cannot be over- 
estimated. A mincing gait is both 
ungraceful and prejudicial to health. 
The masculine stride, with arms akimbo, 
is quite as objectionable as the first- 
named style of locomotion. A truly 
health-giving walk is that which is taken 
with head erect, shoulders thrown back, 
and arms moving regularly to and fro. 

Girls that are endowed with natural 
beauty of face and figure are often so 
spoiled by the adoration of friends and 
relatives that they frequently develop 
into shrews and termagants who open the 
eyes of their husbands to all the fearful 
secrets of domestic warfare. 

A well-formed head, bright eyes, a 
clear complexion, and a vivacious dispo- 
sition will impart to the plainest counte- 
nance a beauty of expression which is 
far more lasting than the beauty that 
succumbs to irritability and fretfulness. 
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ECONOMY IN DRESS. 


BY EDITH DICKSON. 


, | ‘HE woman who wishes to dress 
well on a small income should 
not try to be noticeably stylish 

in her garments. ‘The latest fashions in 

materials are always expensive. It is a 

far better investment to buy standard 

material of good quality than. to pay a 

high price for something no _ better, 

which happens to be temporarily more 
sought after. 

One who can afford but few dresses 
needs also to study, in buying, what will 
be most serviceable and fitting for a yariety 
of uses. It is all right for a woman who 
has a copious wardrobe to buy a large 
and striking plaid for a dress when plaids 
are fashionable, but it would be a bad 
choice for one who has but one dress for 
street and general wear. 

Striking colers and fashions are not 
in good taste for street-wear at any time ; 
but they are in the worst possible taste 
in a dress which is to be worn at church, 
on railroad trains, and on the street, for 
an entire -season. It is also poor 
economy to buy that which is marked in 
color or make, because conspicuous gar- 
ments go out of style much sooner than 
plain. 

There are few things for which it is 
not economy in the end to buy a good 
article. This is especially true of cloaks 
and wraps. Fora few dollars, a jacket 
or a cloak can be bought which will look 
tolerably well while new; but these 
cheap wraps soon grow shabby. It 
would be truer economy to pay enough 
to get a good article which would look 
well until worn out. 

The judicious buyer will be careful to 
select a garment that will not be soon 
out of style. For this purpose, medium- 
length and half-fitting wraps are safer, 
as they contain greater possibilities of 
alteration than the very short and tight- 
fitting jackets. 

It is a question whether the present 
generation, while undeniably more 
artistic in its dress, is not in some 
respects less refined in its taste than pre- 
ceding ones. In the days of our 
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mothers and grandmothers, a gentle- 
woman of moderate means considered 
herself well dressed when she had a black 
silk and perhaps a colored one for her 
best dresses, and, for the street in the 
winter season, a velvet bonnet and cloak. 
These articles were worn year after year, 
with no alteration. Real lace was also 
an essential. It is by no means sure 
that the multiplication to-day of inex- 
pensive materials of all kinds is not 
fostering a love of cheap display incon- 
sistent with true refinement. 

If dressmaking must be entrusted to 
unskillful hands, it is best to choose 
simple designs that are not beyond the 
power of the dressmaker to execute well. 
Many draperies that are artistic if prop- 
erly made are merely dowdyish when 
undertaken by incompetent sewing- 
women. It is a most valuable accom- 
plishment for a woman to be able to 
plan her own dresses. If she can trust 
herself to determine: the style of her cos- 
tume to the smallest detail, she can save 
dressmaker’s bills by employing a person 
capable of fitting and sewing well. ‘The 
high prices paid to good dressmakers are 
paid for their reputation. If a woman 
can furnish her own ideas, she can hire 
the work done at a moderate price. 

It is not difficult to acquire this 
ability. A lady will need some good 
fashion journal, from which she can keep 
herself posted in regard to styles. She 
must learn to understand what will be 
becoming to herself, and she cannot 
do this without devoting time and 
thought to the task, but it will be a sav- 
ing of money. 

Women who possess the skill to trim 
their own bonnets are able to get them 
for a small fraction of what they would 
cost at a shop. ‘Those who dare not 
trust themselves to undertake this will 
find it much less expensive to buy mate- 
rials as far as possible, and take them to 
the milliner to be put together. - 

Millinery bills and dressmakers’ bills, 
to many women, are the most formidable 
of all. If by care and planning they 
can diminish these two items of expense, 
they will feel that it is a saving not only 
of money, but also of peace of mind. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


E are only fairly settled with 
our new skirts, so there is not 
much promise of many 


changes for the coming winter. It is 
predicted that large-flowered brocades 


will be worn for evening-dress ; should. 


that be the case, it means the aban- 


donment of much trimming for those 


gowns. ‘There seems to be a tendency 
to reduce the size of skirts, but some 
double ones are worn and a 

hint of draped ones is given 

here and*there. Lengthwise 

trimmings are somewhat tak- 

ing the place of those around 

the skirts, though the latter 

are not at all abandoned. 

Ribbons of graduated widths 

encircle many of the skirts, 

and bias bands of velvet, 

frills of silk, and braids are 

also used. ‘The latter are 

especially suitable for soft 

woolens, serges, etc. 

The fashion of placing two 
or three rows of trimming 
around the lower edge of the 
skirt, then again over the 
hips, is very unbecoming, 
except to very tall people. 
All bayadere stripes are unbe- 
coming; they suggest the 
lines of latitude on the 
globes. For thin goods such 
as China silks, nets, and 
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laces, to be worn in the evening, the 
ruffles reaching nearly to the waist is a 
pretty fashion. ° 

Black silks, bengalines, and satins for 
more dressy occasions, and cloths and 
cashmeres for day-wear, retain their 
popularity. For house-wear, the black 
is combined avith yellow, poppy-color, 
blue, pink, etc. ; but for outdoor use, 
tan-color, brown, and colors of quiet 
tones are preferred. Black is very fash- 
ionable and looks well for all occasions. 
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and some are cut with the bodice 

and therefore have no waist-seam. 

We give, in Figure 1, a corsage 
with a basque, Which is rather full 
for a heavy material, but exceed- 
ingly pretty for a dressy occasion. 
A corsage of this kind ‘‘ helps out ”’ 
with an old skirt. Our model is 
made of black bengaline and striped 
Pekin silk of two shades of very 
dark red; the sleeves are of alter- 
nate ruffles of the bengaline and 
Pekin silk, and the double basque 
has the lower part of the striped 
Pekin. Of course, any colors that 
will combine well may be used with 
just as good an effect, and the but- 
tons may be omitted. Some of the 
pew basques are short on the hips, 
and as yet no very deep ones have 
appeared. 

Ruffles on the sleeves, as seen in 
Figure 1, are popular, but should not 
be made in a heavy material. A 
frill on the shoulder may take the 
place of these ruffles, made quite 
full with a box-plait; or the sleeve 
may have two or three puffs to give 
it the requisite fullness. 

Short jackets, double-breasted and 


Round waists are still worn, but short 
basques of various makes and sizes are 
certainly being introduced again and are 
steadily gaining favor; some of these 
basques are circular, some square, and 
some slashed in the style of Charles I, 
Henriette Marie, and Anne of Austria’s 
time. These slashed basques are very 
becoming, especially when worn with the 
loose full sleeve to the elbow or with the 
turned-up pointed cuff, as seen in the 
pictures of Anne of Austria. Some 
basques are sewed to the round waist, 
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fastened with large buttons, are popular 
for woolen dresses ; they are sometimes 
loose and sometimes made as part of the 
bodice, or, if preferred, they may be 
single-breasted. 

Sleeves are still of the leg-of-mutton 
shape, but droop more from the shoulder, 
and all shoulder-seams are longer. 

In Figure 2, we have one of the new 
cheviots in two shades of brown; it is 
used as a walking-dress only, and is most 
simply made: the belt, cuffs, and band 
around the skirt being of a dark-brown 
velveteen. The bodice is full in front 
and has a small jacket (not seen in the 
engraving) of the plain brown, like the 
trimming on the bottom of the skirt. 
This jacket only reaches the belt at the 
back, and comes but little in front of the 
armholes, where it is rounded off. The 
outside jacket is of brown cloth, 
trimmed with braid ; it has two frills at 
the top of the sleeves, and long wide 
revers. Brown felt hat, with feathers. 
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Figure 3 shows a costume for an 
elderly lady. ‘The gown is of black and 
gray striped woolen. ‘The comfortable 
double cloak is of black cloth, trimmed 
with braid of three different widths; 
under the upper capé, which is full on 
the shoulders, are armholes to which 
permanent or loose sleeves may be 
attached. The very stylish bonnet is of 
black velvet, with small black plumes. 

The redingote shown in Figure 4 is 
made of cinnamon-brown cloth, is 
double-breasted, and invisibly fastened 
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on the left side. A turned-down collar 
and revers frame the V-shape opening, 
which is filled with falls of double lace 
or embroidered muslin. The double 
shoulder-cape is of silk, but may be 
advantageously made of cloth. Bonnet 
of navy-blue felt, trimmed with a narrow 
bow and ostrich-tips. 

Sleeves for house-wear are much 
shorter, frequently reaching only to just 
below the elbow, where they are trimmed 
with lace or chiffon. Even for street- 
wear on dressy occasions, the sleeves are 
worn shorter 
than has been 
the fashion. 

In Figure 5, 
we see one of 
the newest of 
the house- 
sleeves ; it is 
made of soft 
silk and is 
trimmed with 
rich black lace; 
the rosette may 
be of lace or of 
satin ribbon. 

Many wo- 
men of leisure, 
whose morn- 
ings are passed 
with the book 
or needle, pre- 
fer a dressy 
jacket or mat- 
inée, worn 
with a simple 
skirt, to the 
regular morn- 
ing-dress or 
wrapper. For such, we give a design of 
a jacket made of figured India silk, or 
cashmere may be used for the purpose. 
If the lace collar and edging are not 
liked, rows of ribbon or a ruffle of the 
silk may trim the bottom and be put 
about the neck or high collar. The 
back is laid in plaits from the neck to 
the waist, and some fullness is absolutely 
necessary in front. A ribbon may be 
tied about the waist, or a belt used. 

In Figure 7, we see one of the latest 
double skirts. The gown is made of soft 


FIG. 8 
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striped delaine ; the two skirts are edged 
with coquille ruffles, above which are 
rows of galloon matching the color of 
the material. The bodice is high and 
trimmed with the galloon, which forms 
collar, cross-pieces, braces, and revers, 
with bows on the shoulders. 

Figure 8 represents one of the newest 
bonnets, just imported, for an elderly 
woman. It is composed of olive-green 
velvet, has a cap crown, and is trimmed 
with black lace. ‘The present style of 
headgear has great advantages over the 
stiff bonnets 
worn some 
years ago, as 
the many folds 
and puffs do 
not need the 
exact adjust- 
ment of the 
former fash- 
ions. Small 
bonnets are 
still worn, and 
hats are only 
moderately 
large. 

Figure 9 is 
a pretty model 
for a gown of 
any material, 
and is equally 
suitable for 
out-of-doors or 
h ouse- wear. 
The original is 
a mourning- 
dress of black 
surah silk, 
trimmed with 
crépe. The skirt is without seams, 
excepting two at the back, between 
which the back breadths are inserted in 
box-plaits. The back of the bodice has 
no seams, excepting under the arms. 
Six cross-cut bands of crépe are placed 
on the skirt ; the sleeves and the crossed 
folds on the bodice are of crépe. 

In these days, when bicycle-riding is 
all the fashion, most women wish—in 
fact, need—an especial costume for the 
purpose. One of the prettiest is shown 
in Figure 10. It is made of gray serge ; 
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the skirt is full at the back, as is neces- 
sary for sitting gracefully on _ the 
‘¢wheel,’’ but plain in front. ‘The loose 
bodice and full sleeves insure the greatest 
comfort. The pretty cap, which was 
made to wear with this costume, is also 
of gray serge, with a stiff wing-like trim- 
ming of silk in front. 

Capes continue in favor, they are so 
comfortable with the big sleeves; for 
elderly women, they are longer than 
those used by the middle-aged and 
younger ones. But many coats are also 
made quite full at the back below the 
waist, and 
close- fitting 
about the bust. 

The manta- 
let as repre- 
sented in Fig- 
ure Ir is one 
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of the newest which has been imported. 
It is made of black velvet and has long 
ends reaching to the knees; it opens 
over a full plastron in front, and the 
square collar is trimmed with a black 
gimp. ‘This style of mantalet looks very 
well over a three-quarters or long plain 
coat. Large cloaks will be in vogue for 
the winter ; many are edged with narrow 
fur and lined with shot silk. 

Moiré and brocades are gradually 
gaining favor, especially for middle-aged 
and elderly women. Our model is of 
black moiré, the skirt edged with a band 
of black velvet headed by a row of 
Alaska sable. The bodice can be 
wadded, and it can be worn till quite 
late in the season as an out-of-doors gar- 
ment, or it will look equally well as a 
house-dress. 

We are glad to see that the so-called 
‘* artistic dress’’ for children 
is no longer fashionable. 
The long frock or coat that 
impeded the movement with 
every step was most inartistic 
and unhealthy; the natural 

the elastic 


gracefulness, 
springy gait of the child was 
hampered by the effort not 


to ‘step on the pretty 
frock’’ in front and by the 
weight depending from the 
shoulders. The shorter gar- 
ment, with the old-fashioned 
gaiter to keep the legs warm, 
was much more ational. 
Clothes which are a burden 
or a responsibility to a child 
are neither beautiful, health- 
ful, nor comfortable, although 
they may be fanciful or pict- 
uresque. 

Figure 13 represents a 
woolen frock for a young 
girl, and has no trimming. 
The deep cape is of brown 
cloth, with a Capuchin hood 
lined with dull yellow silk. 
The hat is of brown felt, 
trimmed with ribbon and 
feathers of a lighter shade. 

In Figure 14, we have a 
comfortable and _ serviceable 
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The coat of dark-green diagonal 
cloth shown in Figure 16 is one 
of the latest styles. It has two 
capes trimmed with black braid, 
and loose full sleeves. The hat 
is of green felt, ornamented with 
an aigrette of jet and a bow of 

gay ribbon. 

The pordesusse for a small boy, of 
which a front and back view are given 
in Figure 17, is made of dark-brown 
cloth edged with a very narrow row 
of Astrakhan ; fall of white lace at the 
throat. 

The mother, sister, or aunt, who has 


costume for a young girl. The 
skirt and Russian blouse are of 
dark-blue serge ; the skirt is box- 
plaited ; the bodice of the blouse 
is gathered, but is laid in box- 
plaits under the beit; the full 
sleeves have deep plain cuffs; the 
belt, collar, and shoulder-trim- 
ming are of broad gay galloon. 

The loose comfortable coat for 
a small child is made of gray 
camel’s-hair and, lightly wadded. 
Wool should always be used in 
preference to cotton for inter- 
lining all garments —children’s 
especially—for it is both warmer 
and less weighty than cotton. 
The belt is of russet leather, and 
the leggings match the coat in 
color. 
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taste and time, can soon concoct a pretty 
little cap like our design in Figure 18, 


for the pet of the household. It may 
be made of white or dove-gray silk or 
cashmere ; the embroidery should be in 
the color of the cap, and the ribbon 
should be of the same color and of satin. 


SOME NEW THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


It is rather early in the season, per- 
haps, to think of Christmas; but in 
most women's lives, there come moments 
when it is a relaxation to take up a bit 
of fancy-work, especially if it is to give 
pleasure to someone on some anniversary. 
So we give, in the front of the book, 
much in advance of the time, a beautiful 
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design of chrysanthemums, suitable for 
a cushion, blotter, or bureau-cover. If 
used for the latter purpose, the design 
may be repeated in different colors— 
some clusters in yellow, light or dark, 
browns, dull pinks or reds, or white tinted 
with green or pink—all look well, 
Satin-stitch, Kensington-stitch, or chain- 
stitch may be used. 

We have also some new designs for 
fruit-doylies, to be done on plain rather 
coarse linen, in either white or red cot- 
ton. In Figure 1, we have the doyly 
when completed, and in Figure 2 the 
centre done in chain or Kensington 
stitch, of the size to be worked. The 
edge is shown in Figure 3, a pretty fes- 
toon of leaves, also of the sizes to be 
worked. If not wished for table use, it 
is a pretty design for a small cloth to put 
on a plate for holding apples, nuts, or 
other fruits. 

The sofa-cushion in our illustration 
Figure 4 is of strong China silk of a 
good quality, a cream background with 
a bold design of red poppies; the frill 
around the edge is of plain cream-colored 
China silk. But any handsome chintz 
will make as effective a cushion at a 
much less price. <A border of the same 
material may be put on the chintz-cov- 
ered cushion, or a plain cream-colored 
sateen may be used, or crocheted lace. 
The old-fashioned bandanna_ handker- 
chiefs, or the red ones spotted with 
white, make beautiful sofa-cushions. 

The designs of Cupids in Figures 5, 
6, 7, and 8 may be worked in outline or 
Kensington-stitch for cushions, comb- 
and-brush towels, or one may be selected 
for a _book-marker. Fine _floss-silk 
should be used. A similar design’ we 
have seen painted on a china cup and 
saucer, or it may be done on satin, or 
embroidered on the corner of a gentle- 
man’s handkerchief. 

The pretty knick-knack shown in 
Figure g is to hang beside the toilet-table 
or dressing-bureau. It is made of a 
shingle or thin board covered with green 
plush, and is bordered with a strip of 
gold braid ; the ribbons are green satin, 
and small gilt hooks are placed along 
the board to hold toilet-scissors, button- 
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hook, hat-brush, etc. This pretty little 
trifle will be as suitable as a present for 
a male friend as for a woman. 

Figure 10 shows u# a crescent-shaped 
cushion for bonnet-pins. Cut the shape 
in mill-board, ten inches in size, and 
also cut it in stout flannel, only: larger, 
to form a bag; now stuff it with bran 
till it is four inches thick. Sew the 


cushion on to the foundation, and cover 
it with two colors of brocade or fine 
plush, as shown in the engraving. 
the back with silk or cambric. 


Line 
Sew the 
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suspending strings to the sides of the 
cushion ; these strings are made of two 
shades of ‘satin ribbon, finished with 
long bows and ends. 
Someone whom we love is sure to need 
a warm woolen petticoat for the winter 
—grandmamma with her rheumatism, or 
the young friend who skates or tobog- 
gans ; the latter will be obliged to have 
hers reduced in size, of course, but we 
give in Figure 11 a design for a delight- 
fully soft one, and the making must give 
as much pleasure to the crocheter as the 
wearing will give comfort to 
the receiver. 

Figure 12 is a border for a 
handkerchief, to be done in 
white, red, or blue cotton ; 
or it will look well as an edge 
to a baby’s shawl, worked in 
white silk, 
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of silk of various kinds. You can do 
this and use ends of chenille, Japanese 
gold, jewels, purl, cord of all kinds, and 
obtain a very sattsfactory result; but 
others prefer (and this is also very 
pretty) to take a set of colors, or per- 
haps two sets of colors, and keep to 
these as leaders in some parts of the 
pattern, repeating them over and over 
again. 

The pocket-handkerchiefs are simply 
those used by country people, and are 
in towns by no means easy to procure. 

You can often get a red handkerchief 
with white spots, but you cannot often 
find the ones which especially lend 
themselves to this peculiar kind of 
embroidery. In small country shops in 
tiny villages, shops where all sorts and 
kinds of goods are severally kept, I have 
often bought cotton handkerchiefs with 
the most beautiful designs. 

There are often more than one quality 
in the handkerchiefs ; and if you have 
any choice, you should choose the 
closer, better kind, and the difference in 
cost is very little. Usually fifty cents 


is quite a handsome sum to give for 
a handkerchief of about twenty-eight 
inches square, and for less you can have 
one large enough for a cushion, or as a 
centre for a table-cover. 

The palm pattern is a very favorite 


THE ART OF THE NEEDLE. 
BY LOUISA EMILY DOBREE. 


Ir is almost impossible, within the 
space at my disposal, to exhaust the list 
of foreign embroideries, at least, to any 
practical purpose, for these articles are 
not intended to be merely descriptive of 
various kinds of work, but of the man- 
ner and method of executing them. 
Therefore, those of which I shall here 
write will be with the latter end in view. 

Pocket-handkerchief work also goes 
by the name of Anglo-Indian embroid- 
ery, and one of its gréat advantages is 
that you can use up any odds and ends 





design and works 
very well, but indeed 
the designs are 
usually excellent and 
very artistic. 

Now, first of all, 
with reference to 
the plan of working 


with all kinds of 


materials and colors. 
This looks, as I have 
said, very well 
indeed; but before 
you begin, and that 
applies equally when 
few colors, etc., are 
used, you had better 
decide whether you 
intend to work all 
over the handker- 
chief or not. 

Some people do 
one way and some 
another, and all look 
equally well if they 


have any artistic taste at all; but it does 
not do to work—say one palm—entirely 
covering every thread of the cotton, and 
then on the same piece of work merely 
embroider a small part of it. 
Although the embroidery has 
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and, trifling as 


957 


get some soft fine 
material, linen or 
cotton, as a lining. 
Nothing stiff an- 
swers. 

Place the lining 
on a table, taking 
care that it is quite 
flat and all heavy 
creases ironed out 
of it, and then lay 
your handkerchief 
upon it, also seeing 
that it too is quite 
smooth. Then tack 
both together, begin- 
ning with a line 
taken right down 
the middle across 


, the handkerchief, 


the next crossing 
that, and then so on 
until it is well 
tacked together in 
small squares. This 


keeps handkerchief and lining together 
and prevents all creasing and puckering, 
it may appear, it is 
essential to the obtaining of a satisfactory 





such a mixed appearance, there 


should be a leading idea carried 
out in it. 

First of all, having procured 
your handkerchief—say twenty- 
eight inches square—you should 





FIGS. 2 AND 3. 
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to cover every scrap of the handkerchief 
with your work. 

As for enumerating the stitches you 
use in this work, that would be hopeless, 
and there really can be no rule about it. 
You must try stitches, and, if you find 
they do not answer, then unpick them 
and begin again. ‘Try to secure a certain 
amount of evenness in your embroidery ; 
do not use a single thread of tioselle 
and then two or three, but in each sec- 
; a. . tion or part of the pattern keep to the 
; Ue x Z, same thickness of strand, though in 
rr rr iy ; ve w XS another part you may use another fine- 

( | / I i ‘ ness, etc., if it suits you. 

FREE PAG BA} Crewel needles do very well for this 
work, particularly where you use filoselle. 


Can 


FIG. 4. 


result. In working, you can embroider 
over the tacking threads in many places ; 
in others, you can withdraw them when 
they are no longer of service. 

It is usually well to begin in the centre 
and work from that to the sides; but 
still, if you have a neat hand and do not 
pull your work, you can soon see if it is 
safe to work at the sides first. However, 
the former is the safer plan. I will take 
it for granted that you destine this for a 
table-cover, and that, having a quantity 
of odds and ends, you wish to use them 
up. I will also premise that you intend 
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Of course, for purse twist or ordinary 
sewing silks, the usual needles will answer 
better. 

Chain-stitch is very effective and does 
very well for outlines. Keep the out- 
lines given you in the pattern, and then 
fill them up at your own discretion in 
whatever way your fancy guides you. 

Rope-stitch is also very good, and 
herring-bone and coral stitch all come in 
very well. 

For myself, I do not much care for 
long-and-short stitch so much used in 
crewel and art work generally, to be used 
here. There are many other stitches 















that answer very much better. Ordinary 
crewel-stitch, or ‘‘stem-stitch,’’ as it is 
sometimes called, is very useful. 

Buttonhole-stitch is a very favorite 
one in this work, and trellis-stitch is 
pretty as well, more particularly if you 
adopt some ideas from what is called 
‘‘crazy-work ’’ and use them here. 

Or else you can embrorder yourself 
little stars, or a daisy or beetle, leaf or 
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FIG. 8. 


flower, anything that takes your fancy. 
Of course, many people are so clever 
with their needles and have such correct 
artistic instincts that they can do this 
as they go along, without any pattern. 
But there are others who have very deft 
fingers for the needle, but who cannot 
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trust to either drawing their 
own pattern on the stuff, or 
else actually to make the design 
of flower, etc., in the working. 
To these, I can recommend 
small patterns for ‘‘ crazy- 
quilts.’” You can get small sl NEC PeV ED ey ow Mnre. 
flowers, birds, stars, etc., fora [aa wee ely yg PREY 
few cents a sheet. Your best 4 rete Frey: ry wi 
plan is to measure the sizeof 2am ABEL LA dg. 
the palm or whatever part of , Ne reine Fite wae wis hs 
the pattern you are going to ey A Vee Pewee Pere bid 
Fae PREP REE HY Te 


ore 


oe 
f 
“ 
z 
Z 
2 
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cut out, and then iron off a Sew rey 
little pattern on the stuff you d SUSAR pty 
ae = oh Pay vow 
are about to insert. That will a rey YR To heen 
insure accuracy and cost you CV Wri 
little time, money, and trouble ; Bias vee Mi x PRIYNaVOG oeevy v 
for, if you are about a large FEV VEE “ree vd ery 
number of these insertions, you 4 MAG : vente ee 
can iron off several,and have, @éq Tere ih ¥ ree 
them all ready to insert. Pi Wigyy ri hid tab : 
Pyar a te eve Vee priveny rg vee 
Yeevrbepep ayer were 
LRP CW Rape M HER IIT 
eee? rips 
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There is another plan which is also 
very pretty. Embroider all the set pat- 
terns, palms or whatever they are, and 
then cut out that part of the handker- 
chief that lies between 
them-—-the groundwork, 
in fact, of the handker- 
chief itself. Then in- 
sert silk or whatever 
material you like, and 
fasten down the palms, 
etc., upon it exactly as 
you did the cut - out 
palms. Of course, you 

French knots and satin-stitch are very would only cut out a 
effective, and in all your embroidery you small piece at a time, 
must be careful 
to work neatly, — 
and also _ select Yo) 
your colors with 
attention to put- 
ting those in prox- 
imity which har- 
monize. 
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and finish that before proceeding to 
another piece ; and if this idea is carried 
out, it seems to me best to select one 
particular color and insert that. The 
scraps may be very small, but all alike 
in color and texture, and you can em- 
broider them if you like to do so. 


CROCHET PETTICOAT. 
FIG. XI. 


Tuis is worked in Germantown wool, 
with a medium bone crochet-hook. 

Make a chain the desired length (about 
32 inches is a good depth), and work 
backward and forward until wide enough, 
when you join it together at the back. 
The part which fits over the hips is done 
in Russian crochet—i.e., D.C. worked 
into the back of each chain, or loop, in 
preceding row. 

First row: Work D.C. for the band. 
This can be as deep as you please; we 
will say fourteen stitches. Then begin 
the pattern: 2 chain, 3 treble into the 
same loop that the last D.C. was worked 


into, miss 2, work 1 single into the next, 
2 chain, and 3 treble into the same hole 
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that the single was worked into; repeat 
the entire length. Second row: Begin 
with 3 chain, work 3 treble into first 
loop, miss the next clump of treble, and 
work a single into the single of preceding 
row, *, then 2 chain, 3 treble into the 
same hole as the single was worked into, 
miss the next clump, 1 single into the 
single of preceding row, repeat from *. 

Every row is alike. When wide 
enough, join the ends together, and 
add the border: 4 treble, 1 chain, 4 
treble, all into the same hole, 1 single, 
repeat. Second round: 8 treble into 
the middle of the scallop, 1 chain, 1 
D.C. into the single of preceding round, 
1 chain, 8 treble into next scallop, 
and so on. ‘Third round: 1 D.C. into 
every hole, with 1 chain at beginning 
and end of every scallop. Make holes 
for ribbon strings at the top of the Rus- 
sian band, 1 chain, 1 treble. Second 
round: 3 chain, 1 single into the first, 
to make a very narrow pointed edging. 
Work a finish of double crochet all round 
the placket-hole. 

This is a very thick, warm pattern, but 
it uses a good deal of wool. 
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mentioned last month that our 

old friends had begun to prove 
they were as attached as ever to their old 
favorite, but since then they have rallied 
about us in a force that makes a certainty 
of our hope that 1894 would prove the 
most brilliant in the history of ARTHUR’S 
New Home MaGaAZINE. 

Many of these old friends from every 
section of the country have not contented 
themselves with sending their own sub- 
scriptions; they have represented 
ARTHUR in so glowing a light that their 
acquaintances have been induced to add 
their names to our subscription-list. We 
want now and here to offer our warmest 
thanks for this most welcome proof of 
appreciation. We can confidently assure 
our subscribers that the Magazine will be 
better than ever next year, and the gen- 
erous support received in advance will 
enable us to add even stronger attrac- 
tions than those which we had at first 
expected to announce. 

We have made arrangements with 
numerous favorite writers to contribute, 
and our stories, poems, illustrated and 
miscellaneous articles will challenge 
comparison with those of any magazine 
in the country. The fashion and house- 
hold departments will be kept up to their 
present standard—thousands of ladies 
will admit that no higher promise could 
be given. 

Our inducements to persons getting 
up clubs are far beyond those of previous 
years, and among our carefully selected 
premiums will be found something to hit 
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. | ‘O OUR SUBSCRIBERS. — We 


every taste. A glance at the premium 
page will show how well worth while we 
have made it for our lady friends to do 
their best, and with such zealous friends 
as we can boast it will not surprise us if 
we should find our subscription-list actu- 
ally doubled for the coming year. 


CAREFUL PREPARATION is essential to 
purity of foods. It is wisdom and 
economy to select those that are pure. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is prepared with the greatest care, 
and infants are assured the best. Grocers 
and druggists. 


Any MAN that puts an article in reach 
of overworked women to lighten her 
labor is certainly a benefactor. Cragin 
& Co. surely come under this head in 
making Dobbins’ Electric Soap so cheap 
that all can use it. You give it a trial. 


THE SECRET of a good complexion is 


a clear and healthy skin. This is what 
may be gained by the use of Oxysalts. 
It is not a cosmetic, but an assister of 
nature. After a few applications, all 
impurities of the skin disappear, and the 
rosy tints of childhood come in their 
place. During its use, all powders and 
lotions are to be avoided, and the result 
will be a clear complexion. 


AVARICE. — Extreme avarice almost 
always makes mistakes. There is no 
passion that oftener misses its aim; nor 
on which the present has so much influ- 
ence, in prejudice of the future. 
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No. 5418—Ladies’ Basque. 
Price, 30 cents. 

This pattern, cutting 30 to 44 inches bust 
measure, is a pleasing model suitable for silk, 
plaid or plain material. The close-fitting hip 

yrtions and full sleeves with cuffS are becom- 
ing to slender figures, and the trimming of 
soutache braid or passementerie in jacket etfect 
and outlining the waist adds jauntiness and 
finish to this design. A medium size will 

require 444 yards of 21-inch or 24% yards of 42- 
inch material and 1 piece of braid. 
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No. 9241—Ladies’ Costume. 
Price, 40 cents. 
WITH ADJUSTABLE COAT SKIRT. 

This stylish walking-dress with tailor-nade 
finish has a genteel and fashionable appear- 
ance and is adapted for any material. The 
double-breasted waist is made with revers, and 
the coat skirt is separate from the waist, thus 
permitting a long basque effect or a round 
waist. The skirt is the new flaring bell skirt 
with a gored front, and sides and back falling 
in extended folds. It can be finished plain, 
with stitching or a variety of styles of trim- 
ming. It cuts 30 to 44 inches bust measure and 
a medium size will require 13 yards of 21-inch 
or 64% yards of 42-inch goods and 6 yards of- 
silk binding. 
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No. 5615—Young Ladies’ Jacket, 
Price, 30 cents. 
WITH ADJUSTABLE VEST. 


This pattern combines the newest feat. 

ures of this season’s jackets, the fitted eol- 
larette with flaring outer edge and the 
fulness in the back below the waist-line 
consisting of three conical pleats inse 
with the vest that is removable, being the 
chief features of the new jackets. Several] 
different vests of the fashionable silk and 
wool vesting or of the same goods as the 
jacket and decorated with braiding or 
fancy gimp, give a variety and changeto 
the appearance of the jacket and it cuts 3 
to 34 inches bust measure. A medium size 
will require 2%4 yards of 54-inch goods, or 
if made as illustrated, 1% yards of 54-inch 
cloth, 5 yard of 27-inch figured material 
for vest, 244 yards of 21-inch satin for revers 
and collarette, and 144 yards of gimp. 


ACC 


No. 668—Little Boy’s Dress. 
Price, 20 cents. 

This is a jaunty dress for little boys, measuring from 18 
to 22 inches chest measure, and is suitable for linen, piqué, 
ginghams, flannel, etc. The skirt is gathered to a waist 
that if made of washable goods, the centre-front may be 
decorated with insertion or left plain, as preferred, and the 
edges of the jacket, collar and sleeves may be finished with 
an edging, or if made of cloth, flannel, etc., the dress ma 
be prettily decorated with braid. A medium size will 
require 3% yards of 27-inch or 2 yards of 42-inch material, 
and if trimmed like front view, 44 yard of insertion for 
the waist and 3% yards of edging ior the jacket, or like 
back view 744 yards ot braid. 


No. 4615—Ladies’ Tailor-Made Basque. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This pattern shows the standard design fora 
tailor-made waist that is always so stylish a 
trim in appearance and universally worn at all 
seasons of the year, being suitable for checked, 
striped, or plain cheviots and woolen goods of all 
kinds. The perfect fitness of the model, the “habit 
back decorated with ball buttons, = many coat 
sleeves with full tops, and the jaunty rolling collar 
finished with a linen chemisette, are all attractive 
features of this design, which cuts from 30 to 42 
inches bust measure. For a medium size, 3% 
yards of 21-inch or 13% yards of 42-inch goods 
will be required. 
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No. 8049—Ladies’ Wrapper. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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No. 662 - Ladies’ Sacque Apron. 





FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 





No. 5602—Young Ladies’ Seven Gored Skirt. 
Price, 30 cents. 


This pattern is the new seven gored skirt for young ladies, meacuring 21, 22, 23, 24 inches waist measure, 
P g ) 


The attached coupon entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE t» any one of the 
“Domestic ” Paper Patterns of a value not to exceed twenty-five cents. 

Cut it out, and send it with your name and address, and the number and size of the pattern wanted, 
plainly written in ink, to the “ Domestic” Publishing Company (not us), and enclose them six dents. If you 
want a pattern the price of which exceeds twenty-five cents, enclose the difference in stamps in addition to 
the six cents, as this coupon is only good for twenty-five cents. 

You may select any pattern on this or the three preceding pages, or in either of the current “‘ Domestic” 
publications. 

Send them two cents for a “ Style,’ a monthly eight-page paper containing the latest designs; or twenty 
cents for the “‘ Domestic Fashion Review,” a quarterly containing more than one thousand seasonable patterns. 

We cannot undertake to extend this offer to any persons who are not bona fide subscribers to our 


Magazine. Me CUT COUPON OFF HERE em 


FREE DRESS-PATTERN COUPON—NOVEMBER, 1893. 


The “ Domestic’’ Publishing Company, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: If presented before February rst, 1894, please furnish any subscriber to ARTHUR'S 
New HomE MaGazine, a “ Domestic” Paper Pattern of the retail value of twenty-five cents or less, when 
six cents in stamps is enclosed with the coupon. If the pattern selected is more than twenty-five cents, 
additional stamps will be enclosed by the person ordering the pattern to make up the amount. 


This order is not good if presented after the above date. ; 
Yours truly, ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN: I hereby certify that I am a regular subscriber to the ARTHUR’Ss NEW HOME MAGAZINE, 
and entitled to the use of the above order before February rst, 1894. 

Please send me pattern No... 5 Size , for which I enclose six cents in post- 
age-stamps, and cents additional for difference in cost over twenty-five cents. 





Name, 
Street or P. O. Box, 
Town, 
Ra ae a 


State, 


B@5~ Always give the size of the pattern you order. If for a child, add the age. 


— - 


This coupon is only good for a pattern when accompanied with the requisite amount of 
stamps. Coupons will not be accepted in place of money. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Thanksgiving Dinners. 


North, South, East and West contribute representative Menus. 


‘““Yankee.”—By Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn, Principal of the Boston Cooking School. 

Oysters on Half Shell—Clear Soup with Custard—Olives, Pickles, Salted Almonds, Cel 
Fresh Boiled Cod, Oyster Sauce, Potato Balls—Roast Turkey, Giblet Gravy, Cranberry Sauce, Mashed 
Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Squash, Turnip, Creamed Onions ; Sorbet—Broiled Ducks, Orange Sauce— 
Lettuce Salad, Cheese Straws—Plum Pudding Mince Pie, Apple Pie,Edam Cheese—Assorted Nuts, 
Raisins—Coffee. 

‘‘Southern.”—2y Marion Harland, Author of ‘Common Sense in the Household.” 

Raw Oysters on the Half Shell—Old Hare Soup—Rock Fish (boiled) with Ege Sauce, Potatoes au natured 
—Fried Chicken, Escalloped Oysters (baked in scallop shells), Black Eyed Peas, Stewed Tomatoes— 
Roast Turkey with Cranberry Sauce, Sweet Potatoes, Mashed Turnips, Boiled Ham (at the head ofthe 
table)—Sherbet—Partridges (quail at the North), roasted whole, each with an oyster inside, Salsify 
Fritters, Currant Jelly and Sweet Pickles—Cold Slaw, Crackers Cheese and Olives—Apple Meringue 
Pie, Transparent Pudding, Plum Pudding—Ice Cream, Snow Balls and other Cakes, Wine Jelly, Blanc 
Mange—Apples, Oranges, Grapes, Nuts, Raisins—Black Coffee—AHors 2 Guvres, Olives, 
Bon-Bons, several kinds of Pickles, Candied Orange Peel and Ginger. 
““Western.”—Sy Miss Campbell, Friendly Inn Cooking School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oyster Soup — Cran 
berry Jelly, Pickles, 
ee “a Tur- 
ey, Bake ausages, 
Venison Pie, Cold Roast 
Bread and cake Terkey, Pickled Ove- 
See; +“ mage ‘a 
: ° uash Muffins si 
Fritters, Mashed Turnig 
r aised with —Celery, Chicken Salad, 
Pickled Quinces—Pum 
kin Pie, Mince Pie, App 


9 rp 2 
Turnovers, Cheese -— 
Fruit—Coffee. 
“ New York.”—Zy 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
r Prin. Chautauqua School 


of Cookery. 


“ P Clear Soup — Celery, 
talian Sticks, Olives— 
keep their Scalloped Oysters, Cold 
Slaw — Roast Turkey, 
Giblet Gravy, Cranbe 
freshness and flavor Sance, Masked Turaigy 
Boiled White Potatd, 
Browned Sweet Potato— 
« Lettuce Salad, Salted Al- 
The reason 1S, the leaven- monds, Cheese Straws— 
‘ Mince Pie, Pumpkin Pie, 
. ; Pine Apple Cheese— 
ing power of Cleveland’s is finea’ven® cence 
‘‘Philadelphia.”—By 
Mrs. RKorer, Princi; 


produced by pure cream of. ser Shoot ag 


, Cookery. ; 

tartar and pure soda, nothing —__2yse en Hasna 
‘ Olives, Almonds—Roast 
else;—not by alum,ammonia, Sauce, Mashed 
Potatoes, Boiled Onions, 

or any Other adulterant. Cotte ae 
Pie, ra Custard, 


Clevelanda’s baking powder, “pure and sure.” Cheese — Coffee — Nuts, 
Fruit, Raisins. j 


A quarter pound can mailed free on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Our Cook Book mailed 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.. 81 Fulton St., New York. Sree. Send stamp and 
ere ee ee address. Cleveland Bak- 
ing Powder Co., 81 Ful- 

ton St., New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





he ladies rake 
-ahand at- 
foorball : 


Contentions are common. The kitchen is too often their 
breeding ground. Not only does the pot call the kettle black, but 
the mistress with vigorous justice denounces the cook as a 
“slovenly thing.” From a lack of cleanliness the dishes are poorly 
cooked, complaints grow common, and dyspepsia gains an entrance. 
Now, all this might be avoided by purchasing a cake of Sapolio. 
The best chefs in the country gain their reputation by scrupulous 
cleanliness and the use of this well-known household article. 





“A D>i# Work is play with Sapolio * Save 








' LUXURY FOR HOT WEATHER 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD’ A Veritable Luxurys 


THE CROWN 
LAVEN DER SALTS. 


VN Aan la aN 
N UN KATA 


PURE, D CIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


HERS, INFANTS 4no 


CHILDREN 
FREN VALID San 


CONVALESCENT S, 
FoR DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AND 


AN tikes RIVALLED SSseoNs. THE iii i, 


SickK-ROOM 
wrhenssS Sesriet™ || HE OROWHPERUMERY on 
| Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume. 


Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 
Sold Everywhere. 
REJECT WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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